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THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S CONTRI- 
BUTION THE PEACE CONFERENCE 


separate map, facing 8.] 


During the past year the American Geographical Society rendered 
service which unique the history the country. Its building 
was the headquarters the peace conference organization known the 
Secretary Lansing inspected the work two and 
October 12, the time the Fourth Liberty Loan celebration, President 
Wilson spent hour examining the maps, graphs, and reports which 
had been preparation for nearly year. The organization included 

about one hundred and fifty persons, among them distinguished historians, 
economists, geographers, and men affairs. Every scientific bureau 
Washington co-operated the work the most cordial manner; likewise 
the Military Intelligence Division the General Staff, the National Re- 

search Council, the Tariff Commission, the Department Commerce, and 

the various War Boards. Never before had there been gathered together 

character. have been the headquarters such enterprise once 

Most the third floor, all the fourth floor, and various other parts 
the Society’s building were occupied members the Inquiry and its 
staff. The Society’s library and map and its other facilities 
for research were placed the disposal the commission. There could 
greater justification the Society’s existence than the use which 
its collections and the results its long labors the domain 
geography have been put—a use which will have international influence. 

While the Inquiry took its headquarters with the American Geo- 
graphical Society November, 1917, has not before been possible 
refer these relations because the confidential nature the work. 


March, 1918, public mention was made the existence the 
Inquiry book entitled ‘‘The Real Colonel Arthur 
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Howden Smith, which had previously appeared serially the New York 
Evening the chapter dealing with the Inquiry reference was made 
the Society’s connection, but only now has become possible make 
fuller statement. First, however, may interest briefly 
how the Inquiry began. 


THE ORGANIZATION THE INQUIRY 

September, 1917, result conferences between Colonel 
and President Wilson, Colonel House was authorized organize 
forces gather and prepare for use the peace conference the most 
complete information possible, from the best and latest sources, for con- 
sideration the peace commissioners. The expenses were provided for 
from the special fund placed Congress the 
disposal. Colonel House held preliminary conferences with Dr. Mezes, 
President the College the City New York, Professor James 
Shotwell Columbia University, and Professor Archibald Coolidge 
Harvard University about the broad lines the work and its organization, 
which after time became known officially the Inquiry. 

was soon evident that the scope the Inquiry would demand not 
only personnel size and quality hitherto unknown any such work 
but headquarters where safety records and secret documents from enemy 
activity could assured. There was also needed already established 
organization for many kinds research, map making, which could 
immediately ‘utilized. This problem was finally solved when the Ameri- 
can Geographical Society placed its building 156th Street and Broadway 
and part its staff, including its Director, Dr. Isaiah Bowman, the 
disposal the Inquiry, without cost. 

The work from that date, November 10, 1917, proceeded under careful 
guard night and day. Such measures were considered vital owing 
experiences other peace conferences, notably that after the 
Prussian War. was considered necessary, also, abstain from publica- 
tion details the work the Inquiry until its results were safely 
shipboard. large part them left for Europe the George Washington 
December Other results the work were already Paris, where 
Colonel House had been arranging the preliminaries the forthcoming 
conference, 

Similar inquiries had been progress abroad, especially France and 
England. There had been frequent conferences for delivery material 
and exchange views, marked spirit friendly co-operation through- 
out. Some the material from Europe, such, for example, the complete 
texts important treaties signed since the beginning the war, has never 
been made 

Primarily the Inquiry has been fact study, conducted scientific 


spirit specialists and scholars, both American and from various European 
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countries affected the war. order give high value any state- 
ment fact, the Inquiry has been entirely independent any political 
hypothesis. 


PERSON NEL 
Among the personnel the Inquiry are: 


President the College the City New York, Director. 

Director the American Geographical Society, Chief Territorial 
Specialist. 

ALLYN Head the Department Cornell University, Specialist 
Economic 

CHARLES HASKINS, Dean the Graduate School Harvard University, Specialist 
Alsace-Lorraine and 

Day, Head the Department Economies Yale University, Specialist the 
Balkans, 

Lunt, Professor History, Haverford College, Specialist Northern Italy. 

Professor History Harvard University, Specialist Russia and 
Poland. 

CHARLES Professor History Yale University, Specialist 
Hungary. 


Austria 


WESTERMANN, Professor History the University Wisconsin, Specialist 
Turke 


formerly Columbia University, Specialist Colonial History. 
MARK JEFFERSON, Professor Geography, Michigan State Normal College, Cartographer. 
ROLAND Dixon, Professor Anthropology Harvard University. 

addition there were eleven assistants and four commissioned officers 
the Military Intelligence Division assigned the Inquiry for special 
problems strategy, economics, and ethnography. These officers were: 

LAWRENCE MARTIN, University Wisconsin. 

The University Museum, Philadelphia. 
CAPTAIN STANLEY University Wisconsin. 

This entire personnel, except Majors Johnson and Martin and Captain 
Farabee, together with map makers and other assistants sailed Decem- 
ber with the peace commission the George Washington. 

its latest stages the Inquiry had its work centered territorial 
matters, that all the specialists who went abroad are territorial special- 
ists, except the direct representatives the State Department. Part the 
international law was already Europe, including David 
Miller, chairman the Law Committee the State Department. 


Sources [NFORMATION 
Every important nationality Europe and Western Asia has had repre- 
sentatives New York for conference with the Inquiry. Authorities native 
the affected countries Europe lent their aid and placed the disposal 
the Inquiry all sources information their native languages. These, 
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together with numerous secret documents and much information hitherto 
unavailable scholars, resulted bibliographic collection altogether 
unique and valuable. will become part the records the State 


Department. 
SUBJECTS INVESTIGATION 


Passing the countless details, the Inquiry, broadly, has covered the 
following fields: 
Political 

(a) Historie rights, including suffrage laws. 

(b) Religious development and customs. 

Rights minority peoples composite populations; subordinate nationalities. 

2. Diplomatic History. 
(a) Recent political history related diplomacy, treaties, 
(b) Publie law, constitutional reforms. 

International Law. 

(a) Reconciliation present and former practices and determination 
principles. 

(b) Study treaty texts since the beginning the war. 

Geographical interpretation problems territorial waters, frontiers, 

1. Economics, 

(a) International: raw materials, coaling stations, cable stations, port works, tariffs 
and customs unions, free ports, open ports. 

(b) Regional: industrial development, self-sufficiency, traffic routes relation 
and material resources, including food, minerals, water power, 
fuel, ete. 

Geography. 

(a) Economic geography. 

(b) geography: strategic frontiers; barriers. 

Cartography: maps illustrate every kind distribution that bears peace 
problems, such as: (a) peoples, (b) minerals, historical limits, 
ways and trade routes, (e) crops and live stock, (f) cities and industrial 
centers, (g) 

(d) Irrigation: present development; possibilities general 

Education. 
(a) Status colonial possessions. 
(b) Condition backward states. 


Opportunities oppressed minorities. 


PREPARATION 

The force the American Geographical Society, greatly 
augmented Government aid, began map-making program hitherto 
without precedent this country, all work being carefully drawn from 
the latest and best sources. Maps were made visualize not only all 
manner territorial boundaries but distribution peoples, populations 
and their local densities, religions, activities, distribution 
material resources, trade routes, both historic and potential strategic points, 


ete. 
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addition there was prepared the American Geographical Society 


series base maps and block diagrams, the most nearly complete exist- 
ence, bearing upon all the geographical problems both the war and the 
peace which follow. These were engraved and printed and then used 
for the plotting racial, historical, and other data needed illus- 
trate the investigations being carried on. The maps show mainly drainage, 


railways, administrative divisions, and large number places; some 
include relief. The block diagrams are bird’s-eye views the type com- 
monly use for the exposition physiographic problems; they show the 
configuration the surface remarkably plastic The territory 
represented covers Europe, Asia, and Africa, each area being mapped 
the detail required its problems. 
This unique series base maps important that was adopted 
the War Department and prescribed its Committee Education and 
Special Training for use all colleges and universities where units the 
Students Army Training Corps are located. such institution has 
received set maps for use its so-called War Issues Course, and 
other courses which the geographical problems the war 
coming peace are discussed. After peace has been signed the maps will 
continue value permanent aids the study geography, his- 
tory, and economics. edition each these maps sample 
accompanies the present announcement Pl. has also been printed 
and distributed, that the same map available wall-map form for 
demonstration the instructor and desk-map form for use the 
student. 

The Committee and Special Training the War Depart- 
ment issued circular regarding these maps which was sent all the 
institutions the United States. This which contains 
additional information about the series, reads follows: 


WAR DEPARTMENT 
COMMITTEE EDUCATION AND SPECIAL TRAINING 
SECTION TRAINING AND INSTRUCTION BRANCH 
WAR PLANS DIVISION, GENERAL STAFF 
LAND BUILDING, 8TH AND STREETS 
WASHINGTON 
November 1918. 


FROM: Committee Education and Special Training. 
TO: Institutions where Units the Students Army Training Corps are located 


and Chairmen the War Issues Course groups. 

SUBJECT: Maps for the War Issues Course and for other courses which the Geo- 
graphical Problems the War and the Peace which follow have 
part. 


During the past year the American Geographical Society New York has been 
preparing series base maps for the United States Government. The building the 
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Society. has been the headquarters the organization engaged 
study world conditions, and especially European conditions, that bear upon the 
problems the coming peace conference. Probably never before the history the 
United States has there been gathered together large organization scholars 
for national purpose. large draftsmen and cartographers has been engaged 
this task for over The maps which have been prepared are not cheap and 
hasty productions, but carefully drawn compilations from the latest and best sources. 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION THE MAPS; THEIR USEFULNESS: The 
Committee Education and Special Training has been fortunate enough secure the 
generous co-operation the American Geographical Society making available for 
use the War Issues Course this unique series maps and block diagrams the 
problem areas the The maps, many which are wall-size, make all about 
sixty sheets. All the maps are large scale and all have been re-engraved 
series small maps which may ordered the hundred the thousand desired 
for the direct use the students. With the large base map before the class and the 
small maps the hands the students, there will sound instruction geographical 
problems, Upon the base maps lines may drawn and colors laid show distributions 
every sort. desired show battle line, new state, ethnic boundary, 
rectified frontier, short any fact which map may display, there base map 
hand for the available commercial maps have the qualities which these 
maps exhibit and which make them readily serviceable for the work the colleges. 

PRICE MAPS; OPPORTUNITY FOR EXAMINATION: The maps will 
sold sets the nominal price twelve dollars ($12.00), carriage prepaid 
(which price merely covers the cost manufacture). The prompt possession these 
maps important the War Issues Course that the Committee Education and 
Special Training has directed the American Geographical Society send set 
cither return the set within few days remit the sum twelve dollars ($12.00) 
the American Geographical Society, Broadway and 156th Street, New York 
many additional sets are wanted may ordered direct from the same address. 
hoped that the larger institutions will order several additional sets, for the Committee 
believes these maps essential the proper conduct the War Issues Course 
and other ‘‘war courses’’ history, economies, and government. Moreover, 
believed that the maps will promote instruction the and terms peace, 
reconstruction follow the war, and world problems every variety which the 
United States will inevitably involved future years. 


USE FUNDS: With the funds received from the sale these maps other 
maps will drafted and engraved and thus the series kept almost the minute. 
this way, every college the country may connected series map studies 
and put geography instruction high plane. 


WIDE DISTRIBUTION MAPS DESIRED: also proposed supply 
the series newspapers and periodicals, and agencies every sort for the diffusion 
knowledge. new educational door has been opened. Public interest maps and 
geography, which the war has largely increased, should maintained every educa 
tional agency. citizen should follow the principles and the details the settle- 
ment the war intelligently. For most persons the map language new language. 
the past four years war the public has learned read and understand maps. 
The present series first step popular education national and international ideas 
and plans through the language the map. 


DESCRIPTIVE MATTER: Later the year the Committee will follow the 
maps with matter which will enable each instructor modify the base maps 
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now supplied with fresh and timely material. The maps should regarded first 
step series geographical publications which will carried out through the 


operation the Committee and the American Geographical Society. 


6. CORRESPONDENCE REGARDING MAPS: AIl corresponde nee about the maps 
listed and described below should addressed Dr. Isaiah Bowman, Director the 


American Geographical Society, Broadway and 156th Street, New York City. 


COMMITTEE EDUCATION AND SPECIAL TRAINING, 
FRANK AYDELOTTE, 
Director of War Issues Course. 


DETAILED DESCRIPTION 
Seale: 


Size: 


inches, four sheets. 


general map Europe, showing relief generalized from the best available sources 
and represented 
This map also printed sections the same sheets inches, 
fellows: 
Austria-Hungary: 30° 41° —52° 
Balkans: 11° 34° 32° 46° 
Caucasus: 32° 54° 37° 47° 
France: 10° W—15° 42° —52° 


Turkey: 26° 48° 32° 42° 
Western Russia: 16° 44° 44° —70° 
ALSACE, 
Seale: 


LORRAINE. 
Seale: 
Size: inches. 
These two maps are arranged that they ean joined, thus securing detailed 
map the whole region. 


Seale: 1:3,000,000, 
Especially useful the study the relations between Italy and the Yugo-Slavs 
Italy and Albania, ete. 


TYROL, 
Seale: 1:500,000. 
This map covers Italy’s aspirations the north. The names places mentioned 
the negotiations with Austria preceding Italy’s entrance into the war are which 
permits the student follow the various claims and offers detail. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
Seale: 
Size: inches (9° 30° 42° 51° N). 
convenient map for the study Austro-Hungarian problems. Administrative 
divisions are shown most the disputed 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
Seale: 1:1,000,000, 
This map especially suitable for classroom purposes account its large size. 
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BALKANS. 
Seale: 
Size: 16x 19% inches 30° 36° 16°30’ 
excellent base for the study Balkan problems, and especially for ethnography 
and zones civilization. 


BALKANS. 
Seale: 1:2,000,000, 
The same map the above, but larger scale. 


BALKANS. 
Seale: 1:1,000,000, 
Size: 46 x 64 inches, in two sheets (13° — 30° E, 35° — ae? 2). 
Another enlargement the mentioned above, suitable for the 
should noted that these maps extend far north Trieste. Railroads are not 


BALKANS. 


Size: 14x inches (19° 29° 36° N). 
This map covers the Balkan peninsula proper. 


Seale: 1:1,000,000, 
map for the study Rumanian problems, including the Rumanian districts 
Hungary. 


Seale: 1:3,000,000. 
Size: 39x51 inches (20° — 65° E, 37° — 60 N). 
This map the whole Russia Europe and size convenient for 
class use. 


RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 
Seale: 
Size: 14% x 23% inches. 


This map covers the whole the Russian Empire and shows the relief and 
Seale: 1:3,700,000, 
Size: 21x inches (5° —37° N). 
Covers the Scandinavian problem 
PROVINCES. 
Seale: 1:1,000,000, 
Size: 25x37 inches (20 60°30’ N). 
excellent map for the detailed study Livonia, Esthonia, Lithuania, ete. 


POLAND AND LITHUANIA, 
Seale: 1:4,000,000, 
This small map includes Poland and the Provinces. 


POLAND. 
Seale: 
Size: 30x31 inches (15° 26° 48° —55° 


This map covers the entire Polish area, Prussian and Austrian Poland. 
: CAUCASUS. 
Seale: 1:2,500,000. 
Size: inches (36° 50° 38° 47° N). 
Shows the governments, railroads, principal towns, etc. 


CAUCASUS. 
Seale: 1:1,000,000, 
large map for the study the zone mixed populations between the Black and 
Caspian Seas. 
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DIAGRAMS EUROPEAN PROBLEM 

These block diagrams spread out the country before one might seen from 
airplane. They are indispensable accessories real understanding many 
the issues involved. The following can furnished: 

Albania—10 

The Balkans—this large block diagram, four sheets, covers the whole penin 
sula from Trieste the Dardanelles. 

Lorraine—in two sheets, inches. 

Trentino—27 inches. 

Trieste—in two sheets, 36x54 inches. This diagram ineludes Istria and the 
Isonzo front. 


ASIA, 
Seale: 
Size: 35 x 44 inches, in two sheets. 
The map covers the whole continent, and shows political divisions 


DANUBE 
Seale: 
Size: 20x inches 75° 22° —47° 
Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, the Caucasus, Egypt, parts Arabia, 
India, ete. 


WESTERN ASIA, 
Seale: 1:9,000,000, 
Size: 15x25 inches (25° — 80 EK, 13 $2 N). 
Includes Turkey, Arabia, Egypt, Persia, Afghanistan, and parts Russian and 
Chinese Turkestan and India, 


ANATOLIA AND ARMENIA, 
Seale: 1:2,000,000. 
Includes Turkey Europe. Shows administrative divisions and 


SYRIA. 
Seale: 


Size: O34 x 46 inches, in two sheets (33°30 


Seale: 
Size: 34x46 inches, in two sheets (33°30' 39°30’ E, 29°30’ 33°15’ N). 
These maps show the region great detail and are arranged that they can 
pieced together make one large map. 


SIBERIA. 
Seale: 
Size: 63, two sheets. 
Suitable for use. 


AFRICA, 
Seale: 1:5,000,000. 
four sheets, follows: 


Northeast Africa—31 inches (9° 56° 39° 
Central inches (2° 54° 14° N). 


These sections when pieced together make excellent classroom map Africa. 


Seale: 
Small general outline map the continent. 


CENTRAL AFRICA, 
Seale: 
Covers the Congo and Niger River systems, German East Africa, ete. 


THE 


adding colored lines and similar symbols these bases the peace 
commissioners, may immediately have maps showing new state 
lines, ethnic boundaries, rectified frontier, distribution any sort, 
and the signing the treaty peace complete record the new map 
Europe. 
The American Geographical Society will prepare, under the supervision 
its Director, Dr. Isaiah Bowman, complete history the work the 
Inquiry. history will also prepared for the History Board the 
War Plans Division the General Staff (War Department). 


addition President Wilson, Secretary Lansing, and Colonel House 
there were large number distinguished visitors, including Secretary 
Houston, Governor and Major Requin, for time General Foch’s 
Chief Staff. The last-named, the time his visit, constructed 
blackboard sketch the first battle the Marne, and this, now carefully 


preserved, has great historical interest. 
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THE ENCHANTMENT THE OLD ORDER 
ALICE TISDALE 


wonder and delight the age-old Chinese cities, where still 
abor their ancestors did thousands and thousands years ago, will 
never perhaps even greater now than when first went live 
China and dwelt temple low hill just outside one the largest 
these cities. Sitting the sunshine the temple court, felt the spell 
that city grow within me. The city was such quiet and gracious thing 
lving there below the valley. There was absence roar and 
clatter such come from the canyons the cities the New World. Day 
after day sat the parapet surrounding the temple terrace, held there 
the sound the city below me. was mellow sound like the voices 
many waters, mingled human murmur, that drifted through 
the still air. 

Then, too, the aspect that city the soft autumn haze. There were 
tall and ugly smokestacks breaking the curving lines the gray-tiled 
roofs, heavy columns black smoke rising masses and smudging the 
sky. the early morning and twilight, over each separate roof hung 
thin gray veil smoke—the gentle, vaporous smoke the hearth fires 
alight for the morning evening meal. watched those countless 
luminous gray veils suspended lightly over the housetops began think 
that the stolid little kitchen gods, which, had heard, sat niche over 
each family’s open brazier, had taken life and now hovered lovingly 
each one over his owner’s house, living, guarding spirits; that last 
all the countless prayers countless multitudes countless kitchen gods 
had availed and the gods now lived! the heart the searcher within 
was peace from where sat the temple terrace gazed and 
gazed upon this fascinating scene. 


and the came that lured down into the city. How tanta- 
lizingly mysterions were its sounds! There was still that mingling voices, 
unbroken the rumble carts, for there was nothing but foot traffie 
this southern city. drew nearer the voices began separating them- 
selves into street and those unforgetable half-human, half-animal 
voices the one-stringed violins and the pounding tom-toms. Now last 
heard the voices primitive old-world tools, that never were loud 


enough heard the temple the hill; there were strange singing 
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REVIEW 


sounds with rough uneven rhythm; there was strange clickity-clack 
with curious beginnings and abrupt endings; and there was the clang 
hammers that whole city there was general indefinable 
buzz machinery—each tool here had sound all its own. time came 
know the peculiar singing whir the crude tool the ginners 
cotton, and the ticking, clicking the handlooms, and the hollow pump, 
pump the square bellows attached the open braziers the little street 
restaurants. But just now these sounds, coming and going, passed 
down the narrow, thronging streets tantalized me, appealed with 
their mystery. From overhead now came whir and whistling that 
made tingle finger tips—tame pigeons flying with whistles 
their tails. Even this day when hear them, the modern world slips 
from like superfluous garment. When heard them then, felt free 
the workers around believe the dragon there the fleecy white 
autumn cloud. For one moment was not all sure but that when 
rebuilt our compound wall, which the last rains had overthrown, should 
consult the native soothsayer the lucky spot for the gate. Such the 
power these Oriental sounds tools, primitive musical instru- 


ments, and whirring, whistling pigeons. 


FARMING 


some such mood this was once walking springtime through 
one the cities central China. passed out the city mulberry- 
crowded countryside. This countryside had for the fascination which 
the inaccessible always has for human beings; often had come there 
had never yet, springtime, been admitted the dark farmhouses, for 
there was superstition among the farmers that their silkworms would 
die stranger looked upon them. ordinary stranger could work 
such harm, what dire catastrophe might not foreigner bring the pre- 
cious silk industry! had always had content myself with walking 
along the flagged paths where the distorted mulberry branches looked 
like countless clenched fists raised threaten me, and with imagin- 
ing the busy life within those farmhouses where the silkworms were being 
carefully tended. Indeed, carefully tended were they that the women 
the tiny eggs their bosoms until they were hatched. Then 
some dark corner the house they laid the young worms trays and 
tended them day and night, feeding them and guarding them against cold 
and drafts; and when later the worms began spin their cocoons they 
guarded them against interruption lest moment’s stop should mar the 
thread they were spinning. 

was now little later the spring, and, walked among the mul- 
berry trees and glanced wistfully the open gateway well-to-do silk 
farmer, old man sitting the shade the gateway asked come 
and seated. The silkworms had completed their spinning, said, 
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could harm now. And gained admittance the busy life 
the silk farmer that lay behind that quiet gateway. The whole that 
patriarchal family except the old grandfather, who for some reason was 
exempt, were busy with the cocoons. this atmosphere where young and 
old labored together the 

sunny court, 

with regret our apart- 

ment-house families whom 

machinery has deprived 

such companionship. 


THE 

the room with the 
ancestral tablets the grand- 
mother was 
ing the cocoons huge 
wicker trays. Sitting 
little apart, she 
old age claimed that 
buildings, with their fronts 
all open the sun, the 
main business went on. 
these buildings stood great 
cauldrons boiling water, 
children fed the clay 
stoves beneath 
bringing the trays full 
the sorted The 
men and women 
great patriarchal family 
sat the steaming caul- 


“The mulberry-crowded countryside.” 


drons deftly handling the 

cocoons, now dropping them into the boiling water, now starting unwind 
the filament from the cocoon the octagonal reels, which were ever 
turned round and round some simple contrivance worked with their feet. 
seemed they would feed forever those hungry reels which begged 
for more and more. was picture industry and sunlight: flood 
sunlight the court; great patches sunlight the hard-packed dirt 
floors the many rooms; sunlight the rising steam from the boiling 
cauldrons. The piles white cocoons grew smaller and smaller, and the 
heavy tan-colored bands the reels grew thicker and thicker, The silk 


where it 


f the spinner, 


‘Then down to the lips o 
passed lightly through to her finger 


steaming caul 


. sat by the 


‘Men and women... 
drons deftly handling the 


the cocoons 


‘The grandmother was quietly sorting 


and thumb.” 


cocoons 
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was good this year; the gods had indeed been kind: 

group home workers contented and happy. 

Often after that upon such scenes 

following the children whom met carrying ske 

Like the traditional fairy green 


and every one that 


amily began 
ins silk down the narrow 


seduced people with his 
bright color, these children who would down some 


arrow way with 
their frames bright red orange blue enticed 


from ordinary 
pursuits. Their colors were irresistible. was deal like following 
rainbow, and often quite futile. for suddenly those would 
vanish and seldom could for the life tell where they went. But 
sometimes was more lucky and caught rainbow. Then found 
way into the homes the silk weavers, 


THE 

For some reason the weaver and his Ways have been entr 
mysteries the rest Did not Silas Marner’s look 
upon him with mixture Superstitious fear and unbounded 
Only when this industry removed the great factory 


curiosity 
does the 

cease. exception the rule; although fleeting glimpse the 
children with their bright skeins bewitched me, thousand times 

bewitched when gazed into the dim interiors the weavers’ 

These interiors, full deep shadows and soft high lights. resembled nothing 

much Rembrandt come life. Girls and 


more was 


dull blue 


trousers and coats the half shadows They sat before crude 
contrivances four bamboo poles which bright bands were 


placed, much hold skein yarn for someone wind into ball. 
their hands they held square the dim rafters over 
their heads went the silk thread from the brilliant band, then down the 
lips the where Passed lightly through her finger and 
thumb; after that, transformed into fine even thread, wound itself 
around that square distaff that she twirled round and round with her other 
hand—with her feet she worked wooden treadle that moved the band 
unspun silk the four bamboo poles, Tirelessly and moved those 
twirling 


The men the family were the the sides the room 
stood the cumbersome looms with the dirt floor dug into pit for the feet 
these wooden bench, with his feet this pit 
working the treadles the loom, sat the weaver throwing his shuttle 
warp beautiful Behind him glowed his fantastic Paper 
and high above him, very near the dim rafters over passed 
the silk threads the his more brother more 
father pulling mysterious cords and threads Which set the pattern 
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for him. That maker the pattern, sitting there near the rafters 
the rigging ship, seemed playing some strange musical 
instrument built numerous pipes infinitely thinner than the pipes 
any organ. The strange keyboard below—the warp the 
sponded not with but with color. pulled his cord pipes, 
would come down would numberless silk threads the weaver’s warp. 
Thus this strange musician’s bidding did satins and silks many colors, 


with quaint and occult symbols, grow the hand the weaver. 


‘The heavy tan-colored bands on the reels grew thicker and thicker.’ 


Presiding over all are the scrolls and tablets the ancestors. And 
this machine-run world, often the man the rigging comes down and 
the weaver takes his feet from the pit and the women and girls leave their 
spinning drink from cracked old blue teapot that always stands 
table some dark corner. Such are the old-world silk weavers they 
exist China to-day. 


EVERYWHERE 


these cities the silk industry China not only the dark 
interiors that have charm and color; neither need one content with the 
fleeting glimpses color from children scuttling down narrow alleys 
streets with their brilliant Even who runs may see the 
beauty the Oriental tints, for over the canals and over the streets stretch 
long horizontal poles from which float yards and yards woven silk 
straight from the dyeing vats. you take house boat the early spring 
and work your way down any city canal, there above you can seen 
floating the silk—pale lavender, delicate blue, and curious other shades 
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lacking ordinary names. The stone drains leading from the dyeing vats 
are stained with these same strange hues. Along the canals and streets 
gateways standing little ajar will give you glimpses sunny courts where, 
before many-spoked reels, sit old grandmothers and little girls winding gay 


“Sat the weaver throwing his shuttle.” “The strange musician played his cord pipes.” 


cotton threads onto bobbins; big girls and strong young women stand near 
combing the variegated cotton warp. There are courts full big 
mushrooms (oil-paper umbrellas drying the sun), other courts where the 
basket weavers work, and open shops where brass and copper kettles are 
being hammered into shape. Everywhere these cities the old order 
and much peace and haste. 


CHARM AUTUMN 


this nation hand labor every season and every district has its special 
charm for him who loves simple toil. spring entrancing these cities 
the weaving industry, everywhere China autumn holds one spell- 
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bound. The balm autumn weather, the mellow sunshine which like 
gracious after-thought summer for the purpose giving mankind time 
garner her plenty before the winter descends, take special signifi- 
cance this country where everyone down the smallest child has his 
share the autumn harvest. Always have loved that air preparation 
for the winter wherever have encountered it. child loved the 
pungent smell the pickling and the bustle attendant upon canning. This 
all that left American households the old order when each family 
harvested and threshed and dried its own winter stores. But here China 
one does not have content himself with such limited touch the 
autumn preparation all the countryside and every village and city, men, 
women, and children share this great moment, and everything done 
simply and accordance with the ways nature. 


THRESHING 

the South you yao along the country canals follow the stone- 
flagged paths, you may see the country people threshing their rice without 
machinery. They simply beat the heavy heads the grain 
against fan-shaped boxes that stand the fields where the rice lies garnered 
into bundles. the courtyard every thatched farmhouse stands the 
simple winnowing apparatus—nothing but small box four legs with 
chute the top and chute the bottom and wooden crank that turns 
the wooden fans within. Into the top this contrivance the men 
pour streams brown rice kernels. Someone else the family turns the 
erank. That all there it; the chaff flies upwards, and the heavy 


kernels rice settle down into the little wooden pocket the bottom and 
then stream out through the chute into wide-mouthed wicker basket. The 
whir the moving fans and the patter the falling grain sound like rain 
roof—a part nature herself. 
But this only half the Over the door another son pours these 


brown kernels into hollow cuplike opening the upper millstone, with 
his other hand turning the stone wooden crank and husking the rice 
between the upper and nether millstones. After that the newly husked 
kernels are placed huge flat trays, and another muscular half-clad son 
the family tosses the rice high the air until the last bit chaff 
blown away. this same way for hundreds and hundreds years has 
one generation after another prepared their winter stores rice. Just 
nature keeps her ways from year year, these patriarchal families 
keep their ways from one generation another. Well sweeps the same 
pattern those ancient Egypt still lift water into the fields, and mill- 
stones the old fashion still grind the courtyards. 


THE ENCHANTMENT 


THE OLD ORDER 
HARVESTING THE 

Perhaps the most perfect autumn idyl found the North, where 
announced the beautiful brown heads the kaoliang, millet, seen 
against sky blue that Italy, 

speak the bosom the earth, and here the North the autumn 
those words take reality, 
and earth seems indeed 
tranquil, gracious mother. 
Here these simple sons 
toil appear respect her 
gracious gifts, for they 
not rush and tear them 
ruthlessly and hastily away 
nobody snatches the grain 
from the earth 
power machinery. 
ant passes along the winding 
country paths with bundle 
grain across his 
oxen plod along even more 
slowly than the slow-moving 
peasant, pulling carts with 
wheels the oldest fashion 
known the world. The 
carts are full kaoliang, 
and the long cornlike leaves 
and the rich brown heads 
often touch the ground and 
leave trail brown ker- 
the crunch the heavily 
studded cart wheels and the 
brush the grain the 

The courtyards 
farmhouses are now silent 


“Float yards and yards woven silk.” 


one and all. the quiet streets offerings incense smoke before the 
shrines; the courtyards red peppers drying the doorways. 
the threshing floors and the thatched roofs lie heaps yellow corn. 
some sunny spot bask the house dogs and little gray donkey; but the 
families are all the fields sharing the work the harvest. 


THRESHING THE GRAIN 


few weeks life returns those quiet courtyards. The hard-packed 
threshing floors are now covered with the red-brown kaoliang. With flails 
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patterned after those generations ago the farmers beat out their grain. 
The flail consists long handle one end which, right angles, 


attached short wooden axle around which stout board revolves. 


ndmothers and little girls winding gay cotton threads onto bobbins.” 


en stand near combing the variegated cotton warp.” 


brown backs the workers glisten the flails are swung over them and 


then down the grain. The play muscle beneath the brown skin 


splendid sight. one corner the court are the millstones, and now the 


donkey, which few weeks ago drowsed his days away, one the busiest 


“Strong young von 
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members the household. Round and round walks and turns the mill 
stone, and, the grain oozes out, the women sweep into great 
wicker trays and toss the air, deftly separating the coarse from the fine. 


AND THE New 
Let him who weary the machinery the Western world 
stand the doorways these courts and watch this simple toil with 
color and freedom. Let him the glistening brown backs the men, 
the flying flails, the women their gay garments blue and red, and the 


Threshing rice. 


gleam the sun the grain the women with beautifully free move- 
ments throw into the air and again the trays. One forgets 


the modern world and the struggles for material gain and luxury. One’s 
wants are reduced the needs life, and blessed sense peace settles 
over one like soft and all-enveloping cloak. Once life was simple 
this for all the world. May some small corners long remain under the 
old order things give quiet and peace the new! 

But whatever one may wish, the old order passing. sit writing 
house hill with just such countryside the hills and the 
valleys the south and city the hand laborer the valley the north 
where men still make heavily studded cart wheels with their fixed axles, 
where all the grain shops the donkeys walk round and round the mill- 
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stones, where the shoe shops sell stiff handmade where the old 
square bellows still blow the fires the dark little street restaurants, and 
where the outskirts huge wicker wine bottles lined with oiled paper lie 
drying the sun. But the midst all this there may heard sound 
repeating itself monotonously, insistently, quite from the old 
sound this part the world: there break there the 
sounds the old-fashioned hand-workers’ labor; this new sound 
sistent and regular. reminds one huge clock ticking. Its monotonous 
tick, tick seems announce the inevitable approach some dreaded event. 
The approaching event announces the new order. The great clock 
the first piece machinery the city, steam-driven machinery run the 
many looms new cotton mill. 


a 
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THE FUTURE PALESTINE 
ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON 


Political Future 


The future Palestine one the world’s problems for 
two chief reasons. The first the position the country respect 
India and the British the second its historic interest the Holy 
Land Judaism, Christianity, and Mohammedanism. 


realize the importance the position Palestine take map 
Eurasia (Fig. 1). Remember that India the key the British Empire. 
Without that country Britain would still great, and the self-governing 
dominions would still but the Empire would broken. The 
Russians have known this ever since the spurious will Peter the Great 
urged the people the North expand across southwestern Asia and cut 
off England. The Germans knew it, and they could have fastened their 
grip Turkey and Persia, even Siberia and Russian Turkestan, 
their next step would have been strike India across Afghanistan. The 
British knew it, and the aim their most far-seeing statesmen has always 
been obtain control the quickest possible route India addition 
the longer, slower sea route. 

The shortest and quickest route from Britain India, provided the 
proper railway lines were built, lies via the Germanic regions Central 
Europe the Balkans and Constantinople; thence, via the Bagdad Rail- 
way, the Persian Gulf; and then through Persia and along the coast 
the Indian Ocean the mouth the Indus River. That route can 
never England’s main reliance because the presence Germany and 
Austria the heart Europe. 

The next quickest route runs via the Baltic Sea Russia, thence 
rail Baku and its oil wells, and across the Caspian Sea Transcaspia. 
There the Russian railroad now ends, the northwestern corner Af- 
ghanistan, but the distance the new line from India Seistan and 
eastern Persia only about 300 miles and rapidly being 
Russian route quick and easy, but, like the one through Central Europe, 
passes through foreign territory, that England cannot rely 
times stress. Thus England would have pathway India all her 
own, she must still traverse the Mediterranean Sea, she has done ever 
since the Suez Canal was built. But England going satisfied with 
the water route best for the world that she should 
satisfied? Perhaps, but the answer these questions depends largely 
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who rules Palestine. one thing have feeble power like Turkey 
with its blunt weapons sitting beside the main highway the British Em- 
pire. quite another have that place some great power which 
may any time whip out sharp knife and cut that vital 
would suicidal for England let any but its closest friends assume 
power close the line which the life the British Empire depends. 


There another reason why Palestine supreme importance 
England. these days readjustment the British Empire seems 
taking another those inevitable steps which have caused the country 
most capable colonial administration have the greatest colonial empire. 
for the good all concerned that this last step should consummated. 
Look the map once more. the days when sailing vessels went around 
the Cape Good Hope, English merchants established themselves first 
Bombay and then, about 1740, Caleutta near the mouth the sacred 
and dirty Ganges. There the British Empire really began. 
were seeking pounds, shillings, 


The merchants 
They found war, fame, and 
empire. spite themselves they were forced either retire rule. 
They chose rule, for they were men energy and strength. Little 
little during three centuries their rule expanded. Eastward spread only 
Burma, for the Burmese mountains blocked the way. Northward the 
Himalayas interposed still greater barrier. Hence the British advanced 
westward. There was definite plan for such growth first. Like the 
Roman and American empires, the British Empire expanded because when 
strong meet weak, the strong are bound dominate. That why took 
Texas, California, Hawaii, the Philippines, and Panama. That why 
England overran not only India, but Baluchistan, and then peacefully 
penetrated Persia, and has now conquered Mesopotamia. Because this 
same inevitable law nature England peacefully fell heir Egypt, while 
recently the midst bloody battles she has been the power that 
invaded Palestine. matter what may the final terms peace 
other respects, England almost certain retain her hold Mesopo- 
tamia. British hands Mesopotamia almost sure become another 
Egypt, fertile home for the overcrowded population India. When the 
Tigris and Euphrates are well harnessed, and when the wandering Arabs 
and the poor Persians and the hosts India begin pour into the newly 
irrigated lands, there will soon population several millions busily 
raising dates, cotton, and many other 

When that day comes—and not far away—we shall see the nearest 
possible approach the old conditions when Egypt and Mesopotamia 
contained the two world powers. Those two rich river valleys will not 
powerful, but they will prosperous, and able buy and 
Inevitably there will much communication between them. Hence 
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THE FUTURE PALESTINE 
there must easy land route well sea route from the Mediter- 
ranean India. The land route may start from almost any point the 
east coast the Mediterranean, and will certainly have important 
feeders from Alexandretta the northeast corner the Mediterranean and 
Beirut the middle the east coast. Yet its main terminal must 
Egypt, where the British power most firmly grounded. 


Between Mesopotamia and Egypt lies Palestine. That why the Bible 
full the wars the Egyptians, Assyrians, and Babylonians. That 
why the Hebrew patriarchs traversed Palestine between the time when 
Abraham left the Chaldees Mesopotamia and the day when Joseph 
went down into Egypt and was followed his brethren. the map, 
sure, looks the route from Egypt Mesopotamia might run 
straight east from Suez through the oasis Jof Koweit the head 
the Persian Gulf. Why cannot England content build railroad 
there, and thus link the two parts her empire without disturbing 
Palestine and the Syrian regions farther north? Such railroad might 
built, but there not one chance thousand that ever will be. 
the days the Roman Empire, sure, caravan route ran this 
way, starting the famous rock city Petra the southern limit 
Palestine, but that was when southwestern Asia enjoyed more abundant 
rainfall than present. Today the entire thousand miles from the Suez 
Canal straight eastward the head the Persian Gulf almost unmiti- 
gated desert which even the Arabs rarely cross. Jof, the only oasis, 
nothing but group wells. railroad were built here would 
probably the most unprofitable road ever constructed. Aside from Jof 
would pass through not city, not town, not real village, and not 
even good field orchard for distance great from Boston 
St. Louis. 


The only feasible route for railroad between Egypt and the eastern 
parts the British Empire what the Nile-Jordan-Euphrates 
route. From the Suez Canal this follows the coastal plain far Mount 
Carmel Palestine. There turns inland along the plain Esdraelon, 
erosses the Jordan just south the Sea Galilee, and proceeds northward 
across the plains Hauran Thence the route coincides with 
the present Mecea railroad far north Aleppo, where joins the Bag- 
dad railway, which will ultimately follow the Tigris from Mosul and ancient 
Nineveh Bagdad and the Persian Gulf. Before many years, however, 
another railroad will probably built northeastward across the desert 
from Damascus. will pass through the stately ruins Palmyra the 
desert and farther east down the Euphrates Basra, the river port 
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for ocean steam ships. Such road would only about 300 miles longer 
than the direct route across the main desert through Jof. would 
commercially profitable, for would run most the way through territory 
that already populated, that capable supporting considerable 
population soon irrigated. Such railroad with its continuation 
southern Persia would unite the British Empire much more firmly than 
any other method that seems within the bounds possibility. desir- 
able for every reason. Not only must England have for the sake her 
Empire, but the regions through which will pass need establish 
the Britannica after their long nightmare the hands Arab, Turk, 
and Persian. 

such railroad become reality, and the British sea route 
India safe from flank attack, Great Britain must have control 
Palestine and the part Syria east the Anti-Lebanon and 
ing Damascus. 

FRENCH CLAIMS 

Will the other nations consent such arrangement? France 
traditionally the guardian the Christians the East. For many years 
she has exercised sort protectorate over Syria. Today she apparently 
expects that this protectorate will enlarged and confirmed. Her 
tations are justifiable. Nevertheless would well for the world she 
would relinquish whatever claim she has Palestine and the part Syria 
east the mountains. return Britain may well make large concessions 
other regions. Divided authority, however, always bad, and would 
well for all concerned one great power could have free hand 
Syria, and also the Armenian regions whence flow the waters that will 
redeem Mesopotamia. Britain logically the country control this 
region. Already she has Mesopotamia, and will greatly hamper the 
progress the whole Turkish Empire she cannot control the highlands 
the north and east and the approaches from the west. 


AMERICAN ATTITUDE 

our own attitude toward the future Palestine, the wisest course 
seems support Great Britain far possible, but also urge 
that France fully compensated elsewhere. Perhaps the difficulty 
harmonizing conflicting interests may lead some sort joint control 
which the United States may have share. Possibly semi-independent 
Zionist state will organized under the guarantee League Nations, 
with England, France, and the United States chief sponsors. England 
might well consent such arrangement the railroad were left her 
control and there were possibility that Palestine would become 
tary base for some other power. Whatever may the final solution 
must take our share responsibility for seeing that fair all con- 


philanthropists, our educators, and our missionaries have 
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done far more for Syria and other parts the Turkish Empire than have 
the people any other nation. have done our best inspire them 
with the love freedom and with aspirations for progress. cannot 
leave them the lurch until know that they are safely under the 
some wise, strong power like Great Britain. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE CALIPHATE 


There another reason why England should have control Palestine 
and the neighboring regions, especially Arabia. well known that 
Holy War, that war Moslems against Christians, always 
bilitv the East. The Caliph, head the Moslem has 
influence with Moslems all countries. Formerly the Sultan Turkey 
was the supreme Caliph. During the Great War, however, many Moslems 
thought that had become the vassal the Kaiser and was longer 
to be obeyed. This idea, which was rightly fostered by the Allies, led to 
rebellion the part the Sherif Mecca, who claimed Caliph 
even while Turkish garrisons still held out Medina and another small 
town. Odd may seem, these garrisons appear have lived for 
two friendly terms with the people with whom they were sup- 
posed fighting. the Moslem world kept contented appears 
necessary that there should Caliph whose authority widely aecepted. 
England rules far more Moslems than any other country. she 
the natural protector the Caliph. she had Palestine, this, with 
Egypt, southern Arabia, and the Persian Gulf, would round 
Moslem possessions this region, would enable her him and 
the same time leave the Caliph small semi-independent territory includ- 
ing and Medina, the two holy cities the Moslems. England has 
had long experience dealing with vassals this sort. For the peace 
and happiness the world seems eminently wise that there should 
further chance for some irresponsible and uncontrolled potentate like 
the Sultan have the power and prestige that undeniably with the 
Caliphate. 


Economic and Social Future 

much for the political future Palestine. What her economic 
and social Let consider the possibilities this little land which 
familiar name but unfamiliar real essence. Can ever again 
become land flowing with milk and honey? Suppose that turned 
over the Zionists, will its own citizens ever able maintain strong, 
progressive government able support itself and improve its people 
through its own These questions need careful handling lest 
fall into the rosy errors the enthusiasts one side and the black 
despondency the pessimists the other. There denying that 
Palestine greatly handicapped both its physical conditions and 
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the quality its present inhabitants. Yet the case means hopeless. 
Egypt most encouraging example what can done when strong 
and benevolent European government undertakes improve forlern 
country the Orient. Palestine can never attain the agricultural wealth 
Egypt, but other ways can far surpass that country. 


RESOURCES 

Let examine the resources and possibilities Palestine. far 
natural wealth concerned the Holy Land decidedly poor. has 
minerals, forests, fisheries worth mentioning. has little water power 
the Jordan River between the lakes Huleh and Galilee, but there 
not the slightest reason believe that manufacturing can ever become 
industry much importance. Neither can there any great develop- 
ment commerce, for there not single good harbor the whole coast. 
Much commerce may pass through the country when the Nile-Euphrates 
railway completed, but this will have little effect Palestine. Does 
this sound not bad sounds. Almost the same 
might said many our greatest states such Nebraska. 
ture the world’s great resource, and many region such Nebraska 
prosperous simply because has fine agricultural possibilities and 
energetic people. 


Som 

Palestine agriculture once reached high level. does today 
spots. might many more spots. The soil almost everywhere 
highly fertile, for largely the residue formed the decay lime- 
stone, dark, rich lavas. Few sights are more inspiring than the won- 
derful, level wheat fields the soil the Hauran east the 
Sea Galilee, the orange groves the Jewish colonies around Jaffa. 
Unfortunately the soil very thin many regions, especially the high- 
lands Judea and Galilee, where the climate most bracing. Formerly 
this was not the case. the days Jesus Christ and earlier there 
reason think that all except the steeper slopes were well clothed with 
rich soil. has disappeared because the change climate which 
now generally agreed have taken place. diminution rainfall, 
especially during certain especially dry times such the seventh century 
our era, apparently made agriculture difficult. This led the neglect 
ordinary farming and increased reliance sheep. the same time 
the constantly recurring droughts seem have killed the trees and bushes 
and have diminished the number smaller plants. Thus during the 
long rainless summers the feet the sheep and goats, they tramped 
over the hillsides, broke the soil and made loose. When the rains 
came the fall, they washed away the soil great quantities, leaving 
thousands upon thousands acres bare rock. Many landscape 
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Judea half bare rock. Here and there, sure, lie pockets fine 
soil, but present most them are unused. 


RAINFALL AND TEMPERATURE 

Aside from the soil the chief handicap agriculture 
Palestine the lack rain summer. From October November 
April May there usually plenty rain—as much the eastern 
United States. The rest the year there practically none. Hence the 
peasants must either raise crops such winter wheat and barley that are 
ready reap June July and drought-resistant trees like the olive, 
else they must practice irrigation. the plains Sharon and Esdrae- 
lon and the Jordan Valley irrigation possible and will doubtless 
developed considerable scale under the new régime after the war. 
also locally possible great many places where small cisterns and 
reservoirs can constructed. Nevertheless can searcely the main 
reliance the country. The places where possible are too limited 
area. Moreover the places where possible large are low, hot, 
and unhealthy. the Jordan Valley the noon temperature averages 
100° for six months the year and over 75° the six months. 
the plains near the seacoast one swelters day after day summer and 
loses all one’s energy. One the few regrets four months 
Palestine that the July heat made lazy that gave climbing 
Mount Carmel, trip that had planned for months. had climbed 
know that should have felt much more energetic, for the highlands are 
far better than the lowlands. course they are hot summer and when 
the south wind blows from the desert people simply wilt away. Yet much 
the time the summer heat not trying, and the winters are quite bracing. 
Unfortunately, however, the places that are best for man are just the ones 
where the soil thinnest and the possibilities irrigation least. 


Dry YEARS 
spite these difficulties Palestine might derive much profit from 
agriculture only there were some provision tide over the dry years. 
Such dry years come irregular intervals and are the great bane the 
peasants. 1909 saw thousands acres wheat and barley into which 
the sheep and camels had been turned for pasture because there was nothing 
reap. other years those same fields yield wonderful crops. the 
same way the olive crop often very fine, but some years fails. Many 
the rockiest hillsides well thousands upon thousands acres else- 
where might profitably planted with olive trees. this way the whole 
aspect the country might changed. There possibility in- 
the rainfall this means some people have supposed, but what 
water there would prevented from draining away fast, and the 

soil would have more chance accumulate. 
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GOVERNMENT AID 

One the great needs agriculture Palestine strong and benevo- 
lent government. Under the Turkish régime there was tax each olive 
tree. When the tree yielded poor crop for year two, the thriftless 
peasants often cut them down order avoid paying the tax. Under 
the new régime the government must encourage the planting trees. Not 
only should remit the taxes years drought, but should make some 
provision for compulsory insurance. Part the yield oil might 
stored and then sold bad for the benefit the peasants. There 
always good market for olive oil. The great necessity some means 
whereby the made feed the bad. The same true 
respect grain. Simply because the climatic extremes are far greater 
subtropical land like Palestine than land storms all seasons 
such the eastern United States there far more need paternalism 
the part the government. the wonderfully rich soil Palestine 
utilized the good rainfall, some kind state insurance 
needed tide over the bad years. Also there great need some 
provision for work public improvements otherwise during the dry 
years when the average farmer Palestine sits around and does nothing 
most the time. England has taken important steps toward solving this 
problem India, but far easier solution Palestine. 


Tourist TRAVEL 

One reason why the agricultural problem relatively easy solution 
Palestine that this the Holy Land. Not only religiously, but eco- 
nomically the Bible great asset. When Palestine finally under the 
enlightened rule one the great powers, tide tourists 
grims will increase enormously. fact seems highly probable that 
considerable proportion the inhabitants will engaged one way 
another for the wants the travelers. This, however, can never 
substitute for agriculture. There are today about half million people 
Palestine, and there will doubtless many more before long. Ordinarily 
only part these will needed take care tourists. Switzer- 
land believe that only five per cent the population take care the 
sightseers. Nevertheless the agricultural deficiencies Palestine 
greatly alleviated judicious handling the tourist problem. bad 
wise government could easily lower the prices board, transporta- 
tion, guides and the like. Private companies might even find this profitable, 
they would able hire men and horses lower rates than usual. 


judicious use advertising and varying the rates transportation 
from other countries there doubt that the government and the 
panies together could cause the tide tourists and pilgrims ebb and 
flow that many the people Palestine would find employment years 
poor crops, while relatively few would occupied when all hands 
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were needed harvest the heavy crops wheat and barley that often 
gladden the eye the hills the Holy Land. Such plan indeed pater- 
nalistic, but paternalism seems necessary dealing with backward 
eountries. 

NEED Goop Roaps 

agriculture and tourist travel are succeed Palestine one the 
first necessities widespread improvement Today one can 
almost count the wagon roads one’s fingers. One road winds along 
the crest the plateau northward from Hebron through Jerusalem and 
Nablus, ancient Samaria, Nazareth and the north. Another leads 
from Jaffa Jerusalem, and third along the coastal plain from Jaffa 
northward. Usually, however, the roads are merely trails. the villages 
the man who picks stone his vineyard often throws into the 
street—if street the right word for mass small, loose, limestone 
boulders. Elsewhere the trails are execrable. eight years travel 
have never traversed any trails worse than two leading down into the Jordan 
Valley. one occasion one horses slipped the stones and fell 
eight ten feet, landing his back. The other time baggage horse, 
utterly weary from long steep descent, slipped the rocks, and became 
tightly wedged between two boulders that could get him 
out even when his load was taken off. Even the settled parts the trails 
are usually bad that wheeled vehicles are out the question. many 
places the poor little donkeys stumble and fall badly that scarcely 
pays load them, and one sees the people carrying home their grain and 
straw their own heads. course conditions are better the plains, 
but even there good roads are almost unknown. 

Such roads, rather such lack roads, inevitably retard civilization. 
When the crops are plentiful extremely difficult take them market 
and sell them profit. When the crops are poor, equally expensive 
bring food from distance. Thus poverty engendered, and poverty 
means ignorance and ill health. Moreover, there doubt that travel 
one the best means enlightenment, but one wants travel over 
such roads. Many people have never been beyond their own little market 
town. the Jordan Valley met Arab sheikh who said had never 
been Jerusalem, although was only miles away and had often 
seen it. the future one the great advances Palestine almost sure 
come through the building roads. easy roads and good mountain 
trails are everywhere available, travelers from foreign lands will visit 
hundreds out-of-the-way places which now are rarely seen. 


ATTRACTIONS 
From own experience can say that all travels have never 
seen any region equal size which rivals Palestine variety scenery 
and unique interest. Not only are there holy places visited, Bible 
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scenes recalled with wonderful interest and distinctness, and new 
type life seen, but there most striking scenery. along the 
east coast the Dead Sea from one end the lake the other, and you 
see something that probably cannot paralleled elsewhere. The red cliffs 
with wild palms growing their tops, the weird hot springs, the narrow 
cleft where the Arnon breaks through the wild crags, the strange banded 
platforms the Lisan—all these and many other scenes make the voyage 
down the Dead Sea one the most striking events the career any 
traveler. Petra and wander among the white cliffs and caves, 
the red temples and gorges, and the banded red, yellow, blue and gray 
pinnacles the ‘‘high places’’ the mountain tops. something quieter 
desired, visit Jerash with its Roman ruins and its picturesque 
sians, and pass the oaks Gilead, where one must dodge the branches 
die like Absalom, and where the people still live caves. Good roads 
and trails will indeed spoil these places for the people who love adventure, 
but they will make them accessible thousands who now stay away because 
the hardships. 
AND MENTAL INERTIA 


Good government, assured system agriculture, and good roads 
will means make Palestine paradise. Hard work and poverty will 
still the lot the majority the people. Schools and other kinds 
instruction will much, new immigration may add more progressive 
element. Yet still there will remain Palestine the half million backward 
people who are now there, and their almost equally backward children. 
But will their children backward? The answer found places 
like Egypt. The children are not quite backward their fathers, but 
the change slow. not know whether the present natives Palestine 
have good minds bad. know that something aside from bad govern- 
ment responsible for their backwardness. course the Turkish gov- 
ernment has done its best make Palestine desert. Yet even the govern- 
ment can searcely held responsible for the man who for years bends 
down take hold plough handle only foot above the ground. 
might easily splice new piece wood onto the old one, but too inert. 
this man were alone, might not matter, but his action typical 
thousands, perhaps hundreds thousands. 

cannot yet say with certainty that ill health that causes such 
seeming stupidity. Yet there are strong grounds think that this the 
ease. our own country are fast discovering that appalling amount 
seeming stupidity due anaemia other minor ailments. child 
who deaf near-sighted called stupid; one whose feet are wrongly 
shaped called coward because does not like play ball. Ger- 
many, even before the war, over per cent the school children suffered 
from anaemia due malnutrition, poor teeth, and various other causes. 
country like Palestine most the people must suffering more 
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less this way. course have figures; can merely judge 
the way which the parents sit with open mouths while the children stand 
around doing nothing instead playing. Part the trouble comes from 
the lack variety the climate. While the winters are fairly good, there 
altogether too little variability from day day. Hence people lack the 
stimulus which comes from constant change. Part the trouble due 
insufficient food, which the common lot large part the population 
for years Also the food too uniform. Bread and little cheese 
day after day all that many get. Another part, however, and probably 
large part, due mild but protracted diseases which almost escape 
notice. 

might amplify the lack physical vigor, and hence the 
lack mental achievement. How much these have with the back- 
wardness the present people Palestine and Turkey whole 
tell. Certainly this matter physical vigor important that 
should receive the first attention any power that wishes raise Palestine 
its former high plane. That plane, will remembered, was ap- 
parently attained when the climate was more variable and when the 
general food supply was less precarious than now. the Zionists make 
earnest attempt rehabilitate Palestine, they can the world 
greater service than determine exactly what which makes the people 
countries like Palestine anaemic and inert. these qualities can 
overcome, may expect Palestine advance rapidly. they cannot, 
the best that can done furnish good government, improve the 
roads, prevent famine, and raise the people high possible for people 
who lack energy. 
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GEOGRAPHY AMERICA 
WALLACE ATWOOD 


Harvard University 


The time has arrived when there should great awakening the 
teaching geography America, and that teaching must far beyond 
what most grown people remember geography. This nation has enjoyed 
long period remarkable internal development. The population has 
increased from 1,000,000, the time the American Revolution, nearly 
100,000,000. The people have spread slowly from the Atlantic the Pacific. 
Thousands have poured from the countries Europe. 
Much the land the United States has passed into private ownership. 
Railways have been built, telephone and telegraph lines erected, until, 
great network, they bind the different parts the nation together. 

The best harbors have led the establishment and growth great sea 
ports. The immense supplies fuel and water power the northeastern 
section have hastened industrial development. The rich soils with adequate 
rainfall the south and the Mississippi Valley have favored the develop- 
ment wonderfully prosperous agricultural districts. The drier plains 
farther west have been found suitable for grazing and certain types 


farming, while the high western mountains are storehouses great mineral 
wealth. 


GROWTH FROM ISOLATION EXPANSION 


But the period isolation has ended. Industries have been established 
and plans for manufacture developed large that our merchants 
are seeking new markets for their products. They are also seeking new 
sources raw material, that they may continue expand and promote 
those enterprises. 

This nation has entered upon period maritime expansion. Thousands 
new American vessels will available soon, and remarkable com- 
mercial development certainly coming. The business men must have 
representatives distant parts the world. More young men will sent 
other countries. They should specially trained and com- 
mercial geography. 

The great world war has take prominent part the 
polities the world. Young men will called upon more and more 
into government service foreign lands. officials they should 
well posted upon conditions all parts this country before they attempt 
represent us. They must deal fairly and intelligently with other peoples. 
that they must know the conditions under which those people live, 
their resources, and their and commercial possibilities. They must 
know the needs and the ambitions the people with whom they deal. 


GEOGRAPHY AMERICA 


broad study the geography the world with the emphasis 
human geography fundamental understanding living conditions 
any land. The study must pursued science that knowledge 
the physical features, the climate, and natural resources may definite 
and exact. Men must understand the influence these great geographic 
factors upon human affairs. 


The reading maps will play more and more important part the 
study geography. officer the American Army trained 
make and read maps. All enlisted men receive some training map 
making and map interpretation. Every campaign the Western Front 
was worked out maps, and special maps were prepared for the men 
follow each battle. More than 100,000 young men, members the 
Students’ Army Training Corps the colleges and universities, were re- 
quired pursue courses instruction map making map reading. 
Every discussion the causes the war calls for knowledge geog- 
raphy. Writers the diplomatic background, the history which has 
led the war, the possible changes which may follow it, rely upon 
knowledge geography for many their conclusions. 

The closing the Dardanelles the Germans 1914 did more than 
any other single act weaken the Russian army and lead its collapse. 
The route from the Black Sea the Mediterranean the one exit from 
the rich productive area European Russia which free from ice through- 
out the year. Nine-tenths the imports and exports that great agricul- 
tural land passed through the Sea Marmara. When that route was 
closed most the commerce Russia was stopped. War supplies, and 
especially munitions, could not imported. The situation became worse 
and worse, and assisted bringing the great collapse. 

The coal, iron, lead, and zine the Rhine Province have been first 
importance German industrial life and have made possible for her 
continue the war. Without Lorraine industrial Germany would power- 
less unless she could get iron from some other country. 

The leading French geographers were attached the Service Géo- 
graphique serving the fighting forces. New maps were pre- 
pared almost daily. the battle front airplane pictures served 
basis for mapping enemy territory. enemy trench dug during the 
night was photographed from the air, the next morning placed accurately 
upon map, the map reproduced, and the revised edition was the hands 
the commanding officer noon that day. 

The British Army has force known the Geographical Section the 
General Staff. This force has prepared, among many other maps, special 
relief model the Western Front. 

Topographic features the battle line played most important 
The great east-facing escarpments the Paris Basin served natural 
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defenses against the enemy. Hundreds thousands men were sacrificed 
the Central Powers their attempts storm the escarpment east 
Verdun. The topographic position the Chemin des Dames line and 
Laon gave them their military significance. 

The fact that there but one main route follow crossing the 
Ardennes, the narrow canyon the Meuse, made the situation for large 
armies that were forced retreat that direction very critical. 

The American Army has now commissioned number trained geog- 
1aphers. They are duty the Military Intelligence Branch. Individual 
geographers and geographical societies are serving the government. The 
National Shipping Board has trained geographers its staff. their 
work knowledge the and commercial geography the world 
indispensable. The call from the government for trained geographers 
has gone beyond the present supply. 

The entire being trained read maps. Almost every edition 
the newspapers contains some form map. Magazine articles never 
contained more maps than present, and publishing houses are issuing 
special maps for homes, schools, and offices. 


CLIMATOLOGY THE WAR 

Every change wind direction the battle fronts was watched most 
Gentle breezes were first utilized the Germans carry 
deadly gases over the trenches the Allies. Later the Germans may have 
somewhat regretted the introduction that type warfare, for most 
the gentle breezes suitable for carrying gases come from the west and blow 
into their own territory. 

Every one the great campaigns the Western Front was timed with 
regard the general climatic conditions. The movement cyclone, 
low-pressure area, over the fields battle usually brings unfavorable con- 
ditions for great attack. Rains may cause rivers flooded, roadbeds 
turn mud, and the movement heavy guns delayed. The 
approach high-pressure area, anti-cyclone, usually means few days 
fair weather with clear skies. The weather changes the Italian front 
have been most notable significance. When the heavy winter snows came, 
the Austro-German advance through the mountains was absolutely stopped. 
With each great melting snows and with each heavy rainfall the 
Alps, the streams the lowlands the are flooded and become serious 
barriers advancing army. Every student well trained modern 
geography should understand the climates the world and the common 
weather changes and have some ability forecast weather. 


Data NEEDED FoR PEACE CONFERENCE 


The members the peace conference will demand vast amount 
geographical data. They should experts the geography Europe. 
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The distribution and amount natural resources, the nature 
bilities certain seaports, the political boundary lines, the distribution 
nationalities, the rivers, canals, and all highways travel and about 
Europe are prime importance the equitable solution national 
problems and the adjustment conditions that each people may promote 
industry and commerce the best advantage. look forward 
improvement living conditions throughout the world. 


NEED FOR THE EXTENSION 

There never was time when many the people the world were 
really interested, perhaps unconsciously, geography but the organization 
geographic information and plans for the improvement and extension 
the teaching geography America calls for definite program. 
Geography should taught every high school, every normal school, 
every college, every university. There phase geography, well 
part history, branch mathematics, language study, that 
appropriate for each stage the training students. The science 
geography deals with many the fundamental controlling factors the 
activities people. wish know the peoples the world, must 
know the geography the world. 

has been great mistake American educational work that the study 
geography for most people stopped the close the seventh eighth 
grade. That has meant that few people have studied geography since they 
were eleven twelve years old. Some have gone into the high school, the 
normal school, the college only discover their higher education that 
they needed knowledge geography which they did not have. There was 
opportunity for them pursue that work. Normal schools have given 
more attention the teaching geography than any other institutions 
above the grammar schools, but there the emphasis has been laid how 
teach geography. Their task has been train teachers into the ele- 
mentary and grammar schools teach the elements geography. 

stop the teaching geography the close the seventh 
eighth grade, stop that study before the child sufficiently mature 
understand the technical phases the subject and before sufficiently 
mature appreciate many the larger problems influences 
upon life. stop before can expect have the fruits geographical 
instruction our educational system. stop short getting from the 
study geography what the nation and educators might well demand it. 


GEOGRAPHY THE COLLEGES 
Furthermore, this system has meant that those who have gone into the 
elementary and grammar schools teach geography knew little, any, 
more than they had learned while they were those schools themselves. 
The condition quite different the case history mathematics 
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language studies. those great fields educational work there have been 
opportunities for advanced study high school and college. Geography 
has been sadly neglected the colleges and universities America. There 
are, indeed, few the higher institutions where some attention has been 
given geography, especially the last few years. The results their 
work are just beginning felt. 

some the colleges the work offered has been the technical branches 
physiography and meteorology. The more human phases geography 
should added. Climatology should emphasized; and com- 
mercial geography taught; regional geography, the influence geography 
upon history, and anthropogeography should developed college courses 
instruction. Research work each those lines should encouraged. 
Map making should developed this country. should not com- 
pelled use foreign atlases for the best maps. 


GEOGRAPHY UNIVERSITIES 

France each the universities has large department geography. 
the University Paris there staff eight specialists giving their 
full attention this field study. The great English universities are 
similarly equipped, and are the German universities. Dr. Chisholm 
recent article’ states that 1917 the University Liverpool established 
professorship geography and that new chair geography and anthro- 
pology has been founded the University College Wales, Aberystwith. 
The president the Royal Geographical Society address last May com- 
mended the examples set the Universities Oxford and Cambridge 
proposing that geography included the subjects for degree honors. 
Dr. Chisholm further states: ‘‘At Edinburgh University degree Bach- 
elor Commerce has just been established, and the studies for this de- 
gree geography made obligatory one stage and among the optional 
subjects more advanced stage.’’ Similar progress has been made 
Austria, Switzerland, Italy, Denmark, and the Netherlands. Those foreign 
nations have appreciated before have the necessity advanced and 
research work geography, opportunities for those who into com- 
mercial life, into service, into teaching, well trained 
geography. 


TRAINED TEACHERS 
the education children the problem select wisely from vast 
amount knowledge and information that which most suitable for the 
training the children each particular stage. The teacher should 
master the field which she intends draw upon for information 
the organization course study. When that teacher enters the 
classroom her thought, his thought, should not given entirely the 


1 G. G. Chisholm: Geography in British Universities, Journ. af Geogr., Vol. 17, 1918, No. 2, p. 77. 
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subject matter used. The thought should the develop- 
ment the That demands well-trained teacher, demands 
broadly trained teacher, and demands that the teacher know more about 
the subject matter than she expected teach. 

The case perfectly clear that have neglected geography America. 
The teachers that field appreciate the fact. They hope arouse 
greater interest the teaching the subject, and they deserve recognition, 
they deserve encouragement. Thy are organized National Council 
Geography Teachers, hoping waken greater public interest geog- 
raphy, indicate the higher institutions learning that more geography 
should taught, and encourage educational administrative officers 
assist promoting and improving the teaching geography our 
common schools. 

When 2,000,000, and possibly more, Americans return from very active 
life Europe, their interest foreign lands will exceedingly keen. 
Each one them will spread that interest circle friends, and 
strong demand will come from that source for more and better teaching 
geography the next generation. 

All the universities and all the colleges America should open depart- 
ments geography fast adequately trained instructors can fur- 
nished. Those that now have departments geography should expand 
those departments, should man and equip them that American univer- 
sities may have departments geography good those any other 
country the world. Those universities that have made start, that have 
departments geography now established, should taxed the utmost 
the training instructors fill the demand from the colleges and 
universities where the subject yet unrecognized their curricula. There 
are plenty young people who would take this field work profes- 
sion American colleges and universities recognized positions 
their faculties. 


NEEDED 


All young people America should thoroughly trained the geog- 
raphy their own country. This must more than bounding states, 
naming capitals, simply reciting facts about the earth. They must 
understand how factors control life. Each generation young 
people this country should have opportunity know the geography 
the world. They should trained the interpretation geographic 
facts, trained understand how geography has influenced history, how 
geographic factors almost always determine the and commercial 
activities people. The time has come, when we, people, should 
understand, never before, that must know the geography the world. 

have been awakened appreciation the great wealth natural 
resources this country. The formation the mineral deposits has taken 
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thousands, perhaps millions, years; most our soils are millions 
years old; all the coal, all the natural oils and gases are millions 
years old. Forests are slow growth. Some persons realize the necessity 
wise conservation, but becomes increasingly important that each new 
generation appreciate the significance conserving our natural resources 
that the industrial and commercial life the nation may continue. 

young men and women should know the great outstanding facts 
geography which have influenced the expansion civilization from the 
earliest days Grecian culture. The famous explorers who have assisted 
mapping out the lands and the seas came chiefly from Western Europe. 
That part the world became somewhat crowded the close the 
fourteenth century. Its merchants wanted the products distant lands, 
and they had goods send exchange. Little little, through the last 
four hundred years geographical explorations, have come know 
almost all the lands the earth. few islands may yet discovered, 
and other portions Antarctica may explored. There are few densely 
forested areas and few desert lands that have not yet been visited 
white men, but have command the essential facts regarding the 
habitable portions the earth. 

The great routes emigration have been from Western Europe into 
each new land was discovered. The Americas have been and are being 
rapidly developed. are the lands political independence where 
the great republics the world have been developed. South America 
there are but three small countries, British, Dutch, and -French Guiana, 
that are not independent. Africa was the last continent appro- 
priated. Fifty years ago our geographies showed most that land 
unexplored. Today there are boats above the falls the great rivers, rail- 
roads have been built, and most that continent has been divided among 
the European nations. There are now but two small independent nations 
Africa. 

Asia the land where most the people the world live, land 
ancient civilizations where old customs have persisted and where Europeans 
and Americans have not until recently been very welcome. About the 
middle the last century Japan adopted the ways the Western world 
and since then has taken conspicuous part the commerce and politics 
the world. China now undergoing rapid transformation from 
closed open country. During the twentieth century the Chinese 
people, numbering about 400,000,000, will certainly develop their great 
natural resources. They will become industrial nation, and that will 
lead them promptly world commerce. 

Ships the Indian and Atlantic Oceans have already become numer- 
ous that definite routes must assigned certain lines steamships 
reduce the chances collision. Today commerce the increasing 
extraordinary rate. 
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Most the world has been explored, and most its habitable lands 
have been appropriated the several nations. The great problem con- 
fronting today how all peoples may live peace. What economic 
and commercial relations can fairly established? people should 
have the opportunity develop its own natural resources, produce 
abundance what can best produce, and trade freely with other 
peoples. have learned citizens the several states live to- 
gether, and each year endeavor improve, some peaceful 
the political and conditions this country. now have 
with other nations the world the larger problem establishing and 
maintaining equitable relations between all peoples the earth. Every 
aspect our military, industrial, commercial, political, and educational 
life reflects the importance awakening the teaching geography. 
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RAINY DAYS AND RAIN PROBABILITY THE UNITED 
STATES* 
ROBERT DeC. WARD 


Harvard University 


NuMBER Days 
some climates the total annual precipitation falls comparatively 
few days, the rest the year being rainless. others, where the annual 
rainfall smaller, the rains are well distributed, falling many days 
throughout the year. Climates the latter type may much more favor- 
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Fic. 1—Map showing the average annual number of rainy days in the United States. Scale, 1:45,000,000. 


able for crops than the former. The number rainy days thus often 
more critical factor the growth vegetation and many man’s 
outdoor activities than the annual amount 

Figure shows the average annual number ‘‘rainy days’’ (0.01 inch 
more) the United States. much simplified and generalized from 
the latest map published the Weather Several lines and cer- 
tain small areas local rather than general interest have been omitted, 


* Read at the fourteenth annual meeting of the Association of American Geographers, Baltimore 


December 27-28, 1918. 

1 Average Annual Number of Days With Precipitation 0.01 Inch or More. Map, 16x 10 ins. Weather 
Bureau, Agriculture, Washington, One set “Climatic Charts the United 
States.” 
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RAINY DAYS THE UNITED STATES 


many the lines have been ‘‘smoothed,’’ and shading has been used for 
purposes emphasis. Such broad generalizations are perfectly legitimate 
studying the larger characteristics the climates extended area. 

Summarizing the facts briefly, seen that the 95th meridian divides 
the country into two halves, over the eastern which the average number 
rainy days exceeds 100 year, while over the western, with certain ex- 
rain falls less than 100 days. From the 95th meridian east- 
ward there increase the number rainy days, towards the Atlantic 
Ocean and especially towards the Great Lakes (maximum 170). From 
the 95th meridian westward there general decrease except the North 
coast, where there maximum 180 rainy days. The distribu- 
tion rainy days here shown finds its explanation (1) the 
trol over precipitation; (2) the mean annual rainfall, and (3) the 
distribution rainfall through the year. The eastern maximum, the 
Great Lakes region, where the annual amount precipitation not large, 
results from the frequency rainfalls throughout the year. 
the Pacific coast, where there well-marked rainy season, the number 
rainy days closely related the annual amounts rainfall, the number 
rainy days being largest where the rainfall the heaviest. Rain falls 
nearly half the days the year the extreme northwestern coast. 
Here, also the case the Great Lakes, position leeward 
immediate source water vapor increases the number rainy days. The 
northern tier states, from the across the Atlantic, the path- 
way most frequented more less continuous rain-bring- 
ing These northern states therefore have, the whole, more 
rainy days than their neighbors the south. From north south, the 
slope, the decrease number rainy days very marked, 
also the decrease mean annual rainfall and activity. The 
minimum number rainy days the country found the southwestern 
portion the Southern Plateau Here, also, are the smallest 
rainfall, the minimum storm control, and very effective enclosure from 
moisture-supply. Southern California seen favored, from the point 
view outdoor life, having few rainy days. Many 
over the number rainy days are indicated the map, and sev- 
eral others have been omitted. The effects the Rocky Mountains stand 
out clearly. Local effects, not shown Figure are district 
over the Arizona plateaus, including Grand Canyon station and Flagstaff, 
with more than 60; and areas with more than 100 rainy days (1) north- 
ern Idaho and eastern Washington and Oregon; (2) over the Yellowstone 
National Park, and (3) western Colorado. interesting local area 
less than rainy days year, not shown Figure centers south- 
eastern over the Colorado River valley. the east, the effect the 


This one the climatic provinces into which the author has divided the United States (see DeC. 
Ward: Climatic Subdivisions the United States, Bull. Amer. Soc., Vol. 47, 1915, pp. 672-680; see 
especially Fig. 
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Appalachians shown, especially latitudes 35°- 40°. The interior New 
England has fewer rainy days than either its coast its western margin. 
Several small local areas have been omitted the east, has one larger 
district (over 110) extending along the Mississippi River from Memphis, 
Tenn., Dubuque, Iowa. 


PROBABILITY 


dividing the average number rainy days month year 
the number days those periods, the mean monthly mean annual 
probability rain determined. This value, expressed percentage, 
convenient and useful way indicating the probability 
days with 0.01 inch more precipitation. weather forecasting, 
planning out-door work sports, selecting health resort, the probabil- 
ity rainy days real human interest. few years ago well- 
known university center the question came selecting date for the 
performance open-air pageant. The available dates were the middle 
May some time early June. was important, among other things, 
take into account the probability rain during the two three days 
the pageant. the place question June has smaller probability 
rainy days than May and also has smaller rainfall. June, therefore, other 
things being equal, was, the long run, likely the better month for 
the performance. 

1891, General Greely, then Chief Signal Officer, published 
series maps showing the probability rainy days for each 
later monthly charts rain probability have been published. broad 
climatological consideration, the details rain probability for each month 
are hardly necessary. The accompanying figure (Fig. 2), here published 
for the first time, shows the mean annual probability rain the United 
States. was prepared the writer and based upon the latest Weather 
Bureau chart the average annual number rainy days above referred 
to. The lines are somewhat generalized, and some unnecessary details, 
chiefly local interest, are omitted. other map annual rain prob- 
ability has been published for nearly twenty-five years, when Professor 
Mark Harrington, then Chief the Weather Bureau, prepared three 
generalized charts, annual, greatest, and least probability 

The extreme northwestern coast and the Great Lakes have the greatest 
probability rain. Both them are regions marked activity. 
One day every two days likely rainy the coast Washington. 
East the Great Plains the probability rain more than per cent. 
Over much this area, especially towards the coast and the Great Lakes, 


8A. W. Greely: Charts Showing the Probability of Rainy Days, Prepared from Observations for 
Eighteen Years. 12 maps, fol. U.S. Signal Service, Washington, D. C., 1891. 

4 Mark W. Harrington: Rainfall and Snow of the United States, Compiled to the End of 1891, With 
Annual, Seasonal, and Monthly Charts, Weather Bureau Bull. C. Text and atlas. Washington, D.C., 
1894. References in atlas, Sheet X XII, 5-7; text, pp. 25-26. 
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over per cent, and more than per cent all the days the vear 
are likely rainy over considerable portion the Great Lakes region 
and the New England coast. The central Appalachians have slightly 
higher rain probability than the surrounding while leeward, 
chiefly Virginia, there small area under per cent. 

With decreased control and less favorable rainfall conditions, 
most the vast area west the 100th meridian and east the Pacific 
Slope mountains has less than per cent, the rain probability being some- 
what greater over the Rocky Mountains and decreasing less than per 
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2—Map showing the mean annual probability rain the United States. Scale, 1:45,000,000. 


cent the arid seen that the New England coast and 
much the Great Lakes area have more than seven times many rainy 
days southwestern Arizona; that the eastern margin the Great Plains 
has half, less than half, many the Oregon coast; that the southern 
California coast has the same rain probability extreme southeastern 
Texas. 

The seasons greatest and least probability rain may easily 
inferred from knowledge the seasonal distribution rainfall various 
sections the country. The marked activity the colder 
months readily suggests that winter will bring the greatest probability 
rain the Pacific coast, over much the western plateau area, and 
sections the East, heading towards the Great Lakes. 


5 Not shown in Fig. 2. 
6 Several small areas having slightly higher or slightly lower percentages than their surroundings are 
omitted in order to simplify the map, 
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Late spring and early summer bring the greatest probability over most 
the Great Plains and eastward the Mississippi Valley. The southern 
and the Gulf coast, well the southwestern interior, have their 
greatest probability middle late summer and early autumn. About 
one-half the United States has the greatest probability rain the 
warmer months. Summer, which the brings the minimum 
rain probability the Pacific coast and over most the plateau region. 
East the Rocky Mountains autumn the dominant season minimum 
probability. 
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AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


Presentation the Charles Daly Medal Meetings 
December. monthly meeting the Society December 17, the Engineer- 
ing Societies’ Building, West Thirty-ninth Street, the Charles Daly Medal the 
Society was presented the explorer. 

President Greenough presided. After had submitted the names, approved the 
Council, candidates for Fellowship, all whom were confirmed Fellows the 
Society, the award took place. presenting the medal, President Greenough spoke 
follows: 

charged tonight, your representative, with the agreeable duty present 
ing the lecturer the gold medal the Society, which bears the following inscription: 


VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 
1918 
HE LEARNED THE WAY OF LIFE 
OF THE ESKIMO 
AND IN A LONG AND HAZARDOUS JOURNEY 
DISCOVERED NEW LANDS 
BEYOND THE ARCTIC FRINGE OF AMERICA 


words convey only suggestion rather than description the remarkable 
work the explorer, but they sufficiently indicate distinction between what may 
term the human and the aspects his performance. Each these entitled 
the highest praise—but there action about the former which finds 
think, only the Dr. Livingstone Africa. Both the travel- 
ers alluded cut loose from their base and trusted their ability find support the 
regions they might visit. Both were supposed have perished, attested alike 
rumor and argument from experience. And both demonstrated the ability the 
white man adapt himself any conditions under which native race subsist. 
This demonstration potentialities absorbing interest and suggests the 
mournful reflection that many lives might have been saved voyages like that Sir 
John Franklin and others who have succumbed the privations polar work. 

the unique personal adventures our guest must not allowed obscure 
the notable additions geographical knowledge attained the expedition. New lands 
were discovered and the boundaries others were defined. Extensive soundings marked 
the limitations the continental shelf and offered new light upon the form and extent 
the Arctic basin. The American Archipelago now much more definitely outlined, 
whilst the data collected the human geography, meteorology, botany, minerals, and 
animal life the region will fill several volumes. the belief our Council that the 
accomplishments the enterprise are surpassed importance interest few, any, 
the many memorable undertakings the Arctic, and that the fame its leader will 
enduring. Nor can omit word praise for the office the Canadian Depart- 
ment the Naval Service under whose general direction and with whose support the 
work was splendidly carried through. 

now, Sir, behalf the Society beg your acceptance this memorial 
our admiration your achievements and our esteem for yourself, your comrades, and 
the neighboring government whose foresight and enterprise have been highly re- 
warded. May prove the presage long continuance the agreeable and helpful 
relations which have existed between the past.’’ 

After saying few words acceptance the medal, Mr. addressed the 
Society ‘‘The Value Northern 

intermonthly meeting one week before, December 10, which President 
Greenough presided, Major Douglas Johnson, Columbia University and the Mili- 
tary Intelligence Division the General Staff, gave illustrated lecture entitled 
Along the Front, from Belgium the Balkans.’’ The lecture dealt with Major John- 
son’s studies during the past year the relation topography military strategy 
all the principal sectors along the western front from the North Sea the Aegean. 
This work was originally planned part the program the Department Explora- 
tion and Research the Society. Later was adapted the needs the military 
authorities the Department State. 
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Assumption Publication the Journal Geography the Society. With 
the first the year the American Geographical Society has assumed management and 
publication the Journal Geography. Dr. Isaiah Bowman Editor and Dr. 
Wrigley Associate Editor the under its new management. Founded 1897 
Professor Dodge the Journal School Geography, the magazine was merged 
five years later with the Bulletin of the American Bureau of Geography and published 
under the present title. Eight years ago the Journal passed under the editorship and 
management Professor Whitbeck the University Wisconsin. 

For over twenty years the Journal has contributed very high degree towards the 
advancement geography our The need that has well filled the past 
more urgent the present, and the Society takes over the Journal critical time 
the history geographical education. Professor Whitbeck says his valedictory 
(Journ. Geogr., December, 1918): believe that the greatest epoch for Ameri- 
can geography lies just ahead. see evidences everywhere new and widespread 
interest world geography. ever conditions were propitious for launching great 
movement for more geography and better geography American schools, those condi- 
tions are here today.’’ Two articles the January number the Journal relate 
these opportunities for geography: ‘‘Geography and Reconstruction 
Packard the Boston Normal School; and ‘‘A Campaign for Geography,’’ 
von Engeln Cornell University. Other important articles this number are 
Turk, Casual Geography,’’ Leon Dominian, formerly the Society’s staff, 
and Great Lakes Waterway and National Asset,’’ Eugene Van Cleef. 

movement great significance for the future geography America the 
recent foundation the National Council Geography Teachers. The organization 
the Council was its secretary, George Miller, the State Normal School, 
Mankato, Minn., the Geographical Review, Vol. 1916, pp. 363-365. The Journal 
Geography has been adopted official organ the Council. 


NORTH AMERICA 


Changes the Forest Area New England Since the time the 
landing the Pilgrim Fathers nine-tenths more New England must have been for- 
ested. The deforestation then begun continued steadily the population increased 
long the region remained dependent its own agricultural production. With the 
mid-nineteenth century opening-up 
the Middle West and the evolution 
New England manufacturing 
region deforestation was 
New England whole the agri- 
cultural area reached its maximum 
extent between 1870 and 1880, and, 
land here tends re- 
vert forest, the forest area has in- 
since that date. even 
reported that there has been in- 
crease among the native wild life. 

The quantitative change the 
forest area has been worked out and 
graphically represented Har- 

per (Changes the Forest Area 

FOREST AREA New England Three Centuries, 
NEW ENGLAND Journ. Forestry, Vol. 16, 1918, pp. 
442-452). Census statistics supply the 
basal data. proceeds 
1—Diagram showing estimated percentage forest the assumption that, excluding the 
area each New England state from 1620to 1910. (Repro- originally treeless per cent) 
duced from the paper cited the text.) and that towns, villages, 
ete. (1/5 acre per habitant), the 

land not farms forest. this area added that the wood lots included 
the farms. Complete data farm land and wood lots, however, only available for the 
years 1870, 1880, 1910. For other years far back 1850 the proportion wood lots 
deduced from the ratios the known years. Beyond 1850 the first Census year, 
1790, population figures only are available. then assumed that the ratio farm 
land proportional population, with modifications based certain well-known ten- 
dencies. The ratio, for instance, tends decrease with increase industry. The forest 
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decline Connecticut, where arose early growth manufacturing, 
much earlier than Maine. 

The figures for 1910 show state with forest cover less than per cent: 
Maine still has per cent. check the method employed arriving these esti- 
mates afforded results obtained other means. Kellogg (U. Forest 
Service 166, 1909) gives higher percentage woodland for Connecticut (52 
per cent against per cent) and lower percentage for Massachusetts (39 per cent 
against cent): his other figures are substantially the same. These conclusions, 
course, simply refer areal extent and wise the quality the forest. 
qualitative survey the concern timber census, for which, may noted 
passing, there great need. 


was checked 


EUROPE 
The Effect Gunfire the Rainfall the British Isles. recent staten 


ment 
from Dr. Mill, Director the British Rainfall Organization, the leading authority 
rainfall the British Isles, gives answer, definite possible, the much- 
diseussed question the effect the gunfire Europe upon the amount precipita- 
tion Great Britain (Symons’s Meteorol. Mag., Feb., 1918). Two districts are se- 
lected, southeastern England, which was nearest to, and the northwestern district (com- 
prising stations from Sutherland and the Hebrides the west coast Ireland), which 
was farthest from the scene the firing Flanders. The monthly rainfalls from 1909 
1917 are summarized, percentages the average. the period before the war 
there were dry very dry months southeastern England and wet very wet 
months. During the war there were dry very dry and wet very wet months. 
single month transferred from one the other would bring about equal- 
ity even reversal. the northwest, the same two periods, very dry months were 
equally numerous, and there were very wet months. Taking dry and very dry months 
together, there were before and during the war, and wet months there were 
before and during the war. Dr. Mill points out that much emphasis has been laid 
the relative wetness the years 1915 and 1916 southeastern England, but this record 
should considered connection with the fact that the year 1917, when the war was 
very intense phase, had nearly normal rainfall. 


ASIA 


The Origin the Chinese. recent article (The Origins the Chinese, Amer. 
Journ. Phys. Anthropcl., Vol. 1918, pp. 183-212) Mr. Williams, Chief the 
Division Far Eastern Affairs the State discusses the origin the 
Chinese out long familiarity with the country, people, and literature. takes 
turn the three most prevalent theories, that the Chinese migrated from the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula; that they originated Central Western Asia; and that the race 
autochthonous. (For discussion these different theories see Comprehensive Geography 
the Chinese Empire, Richard; Western Origin the Early Chinese Civilization, 
Terrien Lacouperie; The Origin the Chinese People, Ross; China, von 
tichthofen, and Frederick Hirth’s article Chinese Origins the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica.) The second these hypotheses the author believes best supported available 
evidence. That the movement peoples China and Indo-China has been generally from 
north south widely accepted opinion. This belief has furnished one the strong- 
est arguments for postulating Central West origin the present prevailing 
race. Within the past few decades studies concerning the Sumerians the Euphrates 
basin have brought out unexpected similarities between this West Asiatic culture and the 
earliest civilization the Chinese, particularly vocabulary and The ex- 
plorations Sven Hedin, Stein, Pumpelly, and Huntington reveal possible 
motive for migration the climatic changes which have taken place Turkestan. 

Further strengthen this theory Mr. Williams adds the testimony ancient Chinese 
traditions, embodied their great classics. The geographical and statistical 
tion the empire, the so-called Yu,’’ probably compiled from data earlier 
than 2300 C., includes account region the west which would seem have been 
occupied many centuries earlier the Chinese. Other traditions are found point 
the western origin the race. Moreover Mr. Williams believes that references the 
peoples from which early Chinese emperors sprung, there implication that these 
tribes were ‘‘wild’’ ‘‘barbarians,’’ their name has usually been translated, but 
that, the contrary, they were already possessed culture when they 
first appeared Chinese history, culture which supposes they must have brought 
with them from earlier abode the west. 
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The geography northwest China lends support this view. con- 
ceivable that great migration could have crossed the Kuen-lun range mountains, 
over which exist few passes and only extremely difficult trails. This barrier would have 
effectually prevented any extensive movement into the upper valley the Hoang and the 
Wei Rivers, where generally admitted the Chinese first appear the scene and from 
which they spread over the rest the empire. the other hand, access from the west- 
ward easy. that direction the important natural highway leading from the Wei 
valley, through the Yu-men Jade Gateway the base the Nan Shan range, toward 
eastern Turkestan, known have been use for many centuries. Along this route 
migrating people could easily move, either from the shepherd country the arid up- 
lands from the crowded oases diminishing tillable area farther west. 


WORLD WHOLE AND LARGER PARTS 


Man’s Distribution Over the Earth. The last contributions the Annales 
Géographie the late Professor Vidal Blache, the dean French geographers, 
have for their theme certain principles governing man’s distribution over the earth. The 
two articles are ‘‘La répartition des hommes sur globe’’ (March and July, 1917), 
and grandes agglomérations humaines: Afrique Asie; Europe—Remarques 
générales; Régions méditerranéennes’’ (November, 1917, March and May, 1918). 

Darwin’s phrase describing the dispersal man and precocious’’ expresses 
less the foundation his present-day distribution. remark man’s ubiquitous- 
ness trite; yet there really something astonishing his occupation the fringes 
and the undesirable corners the earth. surprising tide human life beats against 
the inhospitable borders the North Polar regions. the High Andes southern 
Peru there are permanent habitations nearly three miles above sea level atmos 
phere rarefied pressure not much more than half normal. Tuareg tribes the 
Sahara, numerically small they are, are yet excess the resources their domain. 
the other hand the comparatively low population density certain areas not 
relation with their value for the support The causes these anomalies are 
doubtless many and involved, but they must part the nature 
man’s original dispersal, dispersal, may noted, that owes much the Pro- 
methean gift, the universal possession mankind. Early human the 
earth must have been attenuated, was widespread. Probably its highest density 
would reached along shores where fishing supported unusual numbers; the enormous 
kitchen middens existing various coasts seem offer evidence point. Real con- 
densation human groups, however, could come only with sedentary occupation the 
When man began the accumulation patrimony could obey the command 
and multiply.’’ 

two the world’s three great areas dense population the command has been 
obeyed from ancient times, that India and China proper with Japan. Out the 
estimated world total (1913) 1,631,500,000 China had 326,000,000 and Japan 52,000,- 
000, India 302,000,000. Europe, the modern unit high population density, had 448,- 
000,000. Growth the East and the West, the old and the modern agglomerations, 
has proceeded along lines essentially different are their geographical settings. 

The agglomerations were born and have flourished zone roughly defined 
the parallels 10° and 40° north latitude. India and China are the 
monsoon, with temperatures and rainfall favorable the growth vegetation useful 
man. Botanical research has shown that, with the Sudan and the Mediterranean, these 
are the regions that have contributed the greatest proportion our alimentary plants. 
Bound with their human exploitation the management the water supplied directly 
the periodie rains and indirectly their associated floods. The practice irriga- 
tion larger smaller scale universal, from its restrained application the oases 
fringing the mountain periphery the unbounded possibilities the plains the 
Ganges and Hoang-ho. the outstanding feature cultivation. 

The cultivation that follows the great rivers, progressively expanding from the inter- 
montane basins the great alluvial plains the lowlands, concomitant the 
human movements sedimentation and expansion that have pursued the same course. 
From early times the two countries the great Asiatic agglomeration have been regions 
attraction; they form cone increment where man’s labor brought prompt and 
ample reward. Chinese tradition points origin the west, and fact the bonds 
with the Central Asian oases through Kansu and Shensi have never been broken, 
Human occupation the great alluvial plains has been progressive: the deltaic lands, 
responsive when once brought under demand the work only possible 
under high organization possessed infinite human resources. ‘‘increase and mul- 
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tiply’’ here was necessity effective occupation. Economie compulsion transformed 
into religious function cult the family—marriage and procreation: population needs 
became affair the state. 

Like China, India has seen progressive human enrichment. The Punjab matches the 
vestibules’’ Kansu and Shensi transition country. China, flow 
the human currents has left recognizable traces. sort religious consecration 
attaches itself the land where the poor and laborious populations from the arid belt 
entered into the richer and fuller life the monsoon zone. The upper Ganges Benares 
the blessed country the Brahmin. Here the village type conserves almost com- 
plete purity its Aryan character. 

The great Oriental agglomerations cease more less abruptly about the fortieth 
parallel, that approximately the latitude where the European mass begins. The 
European block dense population extends northward the sixtieth parallel, where 
characteristically line great towns, Bergen, Christiania, Stock- 
holm, Helsingfors, Petrograd. the east approximately defined the limit 
sedentary population and the line towns, Kazan, Samara, Saratov, Astrakhan. Evolu- 
tion here has been much more complex. 

The Mediterranean must early have figured zone increment, approaching the 
monsoon regions favorable conditions. distinguished from them 
the rainy season during the winter, whence cultivation has taken 
different aspect. Mediterranean culture, however, has arisen contact with that the 
ancient centers the Near East, Egypt and Mesopotamia, and has learned much from 
them. While irrigation employed the Mediterranean zone summer drought, the 
distinguishing feature cultivation related the humid subsoil, reservoir filled 
the winter rains, resource that can tapped deep-rooted forms vegetation. 
The Mediterranean the land fruit; tree cultivation the basis the early dense 
population. Under propitious (historical) this population has 
always tended increase; the proletariat southern Italy presents certain analogies 
with the surcharged populations the Orient. 

Yet the European countries where man enfranchised from effort are the exception. 
Away from the Mediterranean border the needs shelter, clothing, heating, and light- 
ing singularly complicate the problem existence and leave little room for the far 
niente the lands increment. The principle growth these greatest agglomera- 
tions, recent origin, the development mechanical invention. 
ing are two distinguishing phenomena, emigration large epochal event 
the history man’s distribution, and the growth urban life. 
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WALD, JR., professor geology, the Johns Hopkins University, will sail 
April for South America, where they will spend six seven months geological ex- 
plorations the Andes Peru, Bolivia, and Chile. The expedition will made under 
the auspices the George Huntington Williams Memorial fund which was recently pro- 
vided through the generosity Mrs. George Huntington Williams memory her 
husband, who. the time his death was head the department geology the 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Dr. was awarded its Prix Tchihatchef the Academy Sciences 
Paris December 1918, recognition the geographical results his expedition 
the Karakorum and other regions Central Asia 1913-14, 

Mr. Morris Columbia University gave address ‘‘The Fourth 
Year the War’’ the general meeting the New York Academy Sciences 
January 20. The address dealt with the relation topography the military cam- 
paigns. 

OBITUARY 


Dr. CHARLES VAN president the University Wisconsin and eminent 
geologist, died November the age years. Among Dr. Van Hise’s 
numerous fundamental publications, those greatest interest geographers are: The 
Geology the Lake Superior Region’’ (with Leith), Surv. Monograph 
52, 1911; The Iron-ore Deposits the Lake Superior Region,’’ Geol. Survey 21st 
Annual Report for 1899-1900, Part III, Report c, 1901; ‘* The Conservation of Natural 

Resources the United New York, 1910. 
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Western States 


JAMES, Reclaiming the arid West: The story the United States Reclama- 


tion Service. xxii and 411 pp.; ills., index. Dodd, Mead Co., New York, 1917. 
3 $3.50. 9x6. 

Colorado River and its utilization. Introduction Grover. 
231 pp.; maps, diagrs., index. Geol. Survey Water-Supply Paper 
Washington, C., 1916, 

The practical the results the study geography well illustrated 
these publications, which may well considered together the supplement each 
other. The first the results which have flowed from the studies the 
arid regions the United States initiated John Wesley Powell shortly after the 
Civil War and continued through his efforts what was known the Powell Irrigation 
Survey. This survey, begun 1888, culminated the creation the Hydrographic 
Water Resources Branch the Geological Survey and later the Reclama- 
tion Service, which, breaking off from the parent ly, became independent organ- 
ization under Major Powell’s Charles now Secretary the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Mr. James shows picturesque way the struggles the men who, lured the 
vast unknown deserts the arid West, and held the vision things which might 
done there, spent the best their lives and energies its exploration. These men had 
vision without being visionary, and many them have lived see even their wildest 
dreams surpassed the developments resulting from the knowledge they obtained and 
its use engineering methods. 

the Arid West’’ there are traced out the early struggles the pio- 
neers and the advocates the passage the Reclamation, Newlands, Act; the 
efforts apply this are described, and then the writer takes alphabetically states 
the character the work achieved, dressing somewhat poetic language the dry facts 
areas, localities, size and cost reservoirs, canals, and irrigated lands. The book 
closes with ‘‘vision the future’’ which points out the fact that the results already 
accomplished, though large themselves, are but small compared what may done 
and the same time emphasizes the dangers which are met and overcome the 
extension the work. 

Parallel with this book should consulted the last annual report the Reclamation 
Service, which gives concise form the data which form the basis the more popular 
work (A. Davis: Annual Report Reclamation Service, 598 pp. and 
map, Washington, C., 1917). 

still further illustration the kind problems which have been successfully 
met the past and which yet remain solved still larger the descrip- 
tion Mr. Rue the Colorado River, one the principal streams the arid West. 
the physical description the river comparison drawn with the basin the 
Nile, and certain points similarity are brought out, especially these bear upon 
engineering problems. The greater part the report, however, devoted the 
sion the water supply and the more complete use this water reclaiming desert 
areas, especially through storage reservoirs near the headwaters. The almost equally 
important matter power development described Mr. Rue; his estimates cover 
the developed and undeveloped power sites, the market for power, and the possibilities. 
pointed out that complete utilization and control the water will necessitate the 
storage 3,800,000 acre feet water made available for irrigation. 
estimated that the irrigable area along the lower portion the river aggregates 
2,730,000 acres and will need annually for complete development 13,670,000 acre feet 
water. 
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general geographic interest the study the silt the water the Colorado 
River and the annual fluctuations quantity water the streams, comparison being 
made with the behavior Great Salt Lake, which has shown gradual increase 
volume from the time when the records began 1850 1868, continuing high with 
some fluctuations 1877 and then declining general way until 1905, when the lake 
began recover and rise slowly little above the height 1850. 

The mass geographic and data which are needed the engineers 
are illustrated this report the Colorado River. affords glimpse the engi- 
neering foundations which are deeply buried out sight and which may erected 
the superstructures visualized the description Mr. James. NEWELL 
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CLELAND, Asiatic trade and the American occupation the Pacific coast. 
Rept. Amer. Hist. Assoc. for the Year 1914, Vol. pp. 283-289. Washington, 
C., 1916. [Treats the acquisition Oregon and California. 

CLELAND, Larkin’s description California. Ann. Hist. Soc. 
Southern California, Vol. 10, 1917, Part III, pp. 70-74. Los Angeles. [‘‘General 
count the Part the official document prepared Larkin for 
President The original, with other Larkin papers, preserved the Bancroft 
Library the University California. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


POSNANSKY, Una América del Sud. Vol. 184 
pp.; diagrs., ills. Dietrich Reimer (Ernest Vohsen), Berlin, 1914. $12. 

This sumptuous work remarkable for violently contrasting qualities. splen- 
didly printed the finest paper and full illustrations which only described 
magnificent. has, however, some pronounced faults. The author, well-known 
Bolivian civil engineer, with but little anthropological training and information, 
unlucky obsessed with number manias concerning the which 
One his fixed beliefs that the ruins Tiahuanaco, they are 
interesting, must shown have antiquity which little short laughable 
those who are abreast modern anthropological research. His methods for proving his 
preconceived theories facts are little short amazing. The Rodadero Cuzco, 
slickensided ledge, asserted have glacial origin. are invoked alter 
lake levels and outlines without shadow independent Nine-tenths every 
argument the work sheer romance. Into the midst very good 
tion the geological processes which the former inland sea shrunk the present 
Lake Titicaca interjects the astonishing statement that the memory the event 
perpetuated folklore! 

Even though the claim that Tiahuanaco was once port were not already refuted 
Dr. Wiesse, who speaks the ruins Llojepaya the present-day border Lake 
Titicaca, would never substantiated the arguments Mr. Posnansky. 
pretends that the presence canals Tiahuanaco proves that the lake then came 
the city. not more likely that the canals were built because the lake did not come 
the city, and because was necessary lead water thither? the the 
stones’’ over the plain between Tiahuanaco and the present edge 
the lake, claimed that they fell overboard from balsas while being their 
destination from the quarries. Mr. Posnansky withholds from his means knowing 
that the stones were carried balsas and not men (p. 30). 

page Mr. Posnansky says: ‘‘Concerning the enormous space time which 
elapsed between the epoch [of and the present day possible 
form opinion one bears mind the span years necessary permit the lake 


lose, immersion and evaporation, quantity water sufficient reduce its 


| 
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present The alleged difference between the level the lake Tiahuanaco times 
and the present meters. The next statement made Posnansky that the level 
the lake still sinking, but there adequate argument support this conclu- 
sion. The book has good points, course. Its many illustrations are invaluable, and 
the plans the site are the greatest accuracy and usefulness. Chapter with its 
cranial measurements thirty-five skulls (measurements arrived remarkably 
complicated method) the highest importance. contains full and valuable data 
the cranial character the Tiahuanaco people. One somewhat surprised find, 
examining Plate IV, that ordinary (or rather Colla) skull described 
fossil’’ 

Chapters 6-9 are the best the book, and they are undeniably considerable 
value. the first place, Mr. Posnansky has done fine piece work pointing 
out that the masonry Tiahuanaco falls into two chronological groups. deplorable 
that insists regarding what are reality two phases stages one culture 
two distinct and separated cultures. seems unaware the contact between 
the culture Tiahuanaco with those the coast Peru the one hand and with 
those the forest region the other. With these exceptions, the description the 
two phases Tiahuanaco culture good. 

Finally, Chapters 10-13, though marred the presence all sorts unwarranted 
assumptions, conjectures, and groundless theories, are veritable museum the conven- 
tional motifs Tiahuanaco art its best. Whatever vagaries the writer may have 
indulged in, has given volume replete with material for forming our own con- 
ceptions Tiahuanaco culture, and for that should thank him. 

PHILIP AINSWORTH MEANS 

Bolivia. pp.; ills. Ismael Argote, Paz, 1914. the Review, 

Sologuren, and Romero. Vol. No. viii and 134 pp.; No. 
pp. 135-392; Vol. II: No. pp. 393-609; No. pp. 611-790 and lviii. Bibliogr. 
Geogr. Paz, and Dir. Gen. Estadistica Estudios Geogr., Paz, 1914-16. 
[To this Spanish translation Bandelier’s ‘‘The Islands Titicaca and 
Koati’’ (New York, 1910) appended bibliographical notice 

Iquitos—Peru’s important rubber center. Map, ills. Bull. Pan 
Amer. Union, Vol. 43, 1916, No. pp. 690-705. [Spanish version Bol. Pan- 
americana, Vol. 44, 1917, No. pp. 309-324. now estimated possess dry 
season population 12,000 15,000: the wet season rises about 

Berry, The age the Bolivian Andes. Proc. Natl. Sci., Vol. 
1917, pp. 283-285. 

BINGHAM, The Inca peoples and their culture. Proc. 2nd Pan Sci. 
Congr., Dec. 27, 1915, 1916, Vol. Section Amthropology, pp. 160-167. 
Washington, C., 1917. Also Proc, 19th Internatl. Congr. Americanists 


Held Washington, 27-31, 1915, pp. 253-260, [Smithsonian Institution,] Wash- 
ington, C., 


General descriptive data. pp.; ills. Pan American Union, 
Washington, 1916. 


The lowlands of: little known but very interesting district 
South America. The South American, Vol. 1917, No. 14. [Santa Cruz 
Sierra. 


Bolivia. Map, bibliogr. Tijdschr. Kon. Nederl. Aardrijk. Genoot., 
Vol, 34, 1917, No. pp. 211-227 


Vol. 31, 1915, No. pp. the Review, Vol. 1917, 220.] 


Ecuador: General descriptive data. pp.; ills. Pan Union, 
Washington, C., 1916. 


The geographical results the Peru-Bolivia Boundary Com- 
mission. Geogr. Journ., Vol. 47, 1916, No. pp. 95-116 (diseussion, pp. 113-116). 


Floral relations among the Galapagos Islands. Univ. Cali- 
fornia Botany, Vol. 1916, No. pp. 199-220. 


Lima, Vol. 31, 1915, No. pp. 34-44; No. pp. 146-169; No. pp. 273-299; No. 
pp. 
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Huaylas, Yungay. pp.; maps, diagrs., ills. Bol. Cuerpo Ingenieros Minas 
del No. 90, Lima, 1918. |The conclusion reached this Peruvian engineer that 
anthracite good quality exists this field sufficient quantities repay develop- 
ment large scale, spite difficult transportation and lack timber for con- 
struction work. Cheap labor, sufficient food supply, and abundant water power would 
facilitate operations. 


SRAZIL 


Brazil today and tomorrow. and 338 pp.; maps, ills., index. The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1917. $2.25. 

This attractively bound and finely illustrated book wide range top 
beginning with geographical description and résumé the history the country 
and ending with the foreign trade. between are chapters Colonization, Social Con- 
ditions, Transportation, Industries, Currency, and the World’s Horticultural and Medici 
nal Debt Brazil. Where many topics are treated concerning country such vast 
size, much inevitably sketchy and incomplete. Nevertheless, the work such will 
well serve introduce reader the great land describes. Miss Elliott writes with 
unconcealed admiration for the land and people, and one feels that frequently her admira 
tion has led overpraise the ignoring some topics that might distasteful 
her Brazilian friends. Taken whole, however, the book above the average the 
many publications the popular ‘‘travel and type. 


ics, 


Brazil: General descriptive data. pp.; ills. Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington, C., 1917. 


Tra coloni Italiani nello stato San Paolo. 
Italica Gens, Vol. 1915, No. 3-6, pp. 109-119. Turin. 


DELGADO DE. The geography Brazil relation its political 
and economic development. Maps, ills. Scottish Geogr. Mag., Vol. 34, 1918, No. 
pp. 41-55. 


The meteorology and climatology Brazil: review. Scot- 
tish Geogr. Mag., Vol. 33, 1917, No. pp. 315-325. [Review 
Delgado Carvalho, reviewed the Geogr. Rev., Vol. 1917, 


Costa, pA. Levantamento magnetico valle Rio Francisco: Rela- 
torio resumo dos resultados. Preface Morize. pp.; map, diagrs. Diree- 
toria Meteorol. Astron., Minist. Agric., Industria Commercio, Observatorio 
Nacl. Rio Janeiro, 1914. 


CRANDALL, General geography and climate northeastern Brazil. 
Map. Atti Congr. Internaz. Geogr., Roma, pp. 966-975. Reale Societa 
Geografica, Rome, 1915. [Section describes the topographical elements the region: 
Section II, climatic features relation topography, the outline article pub- 
lished the Inspectoria das Obras Contra Rio Janeiro, 


Climatologia—Campos Jordao—S. Paulo. Proc. 2nd Pan 
Amer. Sci. Congr., Dec. 27, 1915, Jan. 1916, Vol. 10, Section Part Publie 
Health and Medicine, pp. 247-248. Washington, C., 1917. district suitable for 
health resort sanatorium. 


Hoover, Paulo. Suppl. Commerce Repts., Ann. Ser., 1917, No. 40a, 
pp. 14-26. Bur. Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Dept. Commerce, Washington, 
[Besides the general trade conditions Brazil, this number contains twelve- 
page description the state Sio Paulo, its topography, climate, people, resources, 
with up-to-date statistics. 

LACERDA, baie Rio Janeiro: Guide. pp.; map, ills. 
Rodrigues Co., Rio Janeiro, 1913. 

The cattle industry Rio Grande Sul. Commerce Repts., 1917, 
No. 183, pp. 489-491. Bur. Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Dept. Commerce, 
Washington, 


Lyra, Dominio Hollandez Brasil, especialmente Rio Grande 
Norte. Rev. Inst. Hist Geogr. Brasileiro, Special Vol., 1915, Part pp. 
506. Rio Janeiro. 


xvi and 459 pp., maps; Vol. vii and pp. 461-820, map, bibliogr., index. Univer- 
ity Press, Cambridge, and Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1916. 24s. for both 

This study, based upon primary sources, the history England 
from the standpoint transportation. The term ‘‘modern’’ used the author, 
understood embrace the period history between the close the fifteenth and the 
middle the nineteenth century. The study not carried beyond 1850 for two reasons: 
(1) the automobile, and other motor vehicles have profoundly affected road 
transportation, and their influence considered too difficult measure yet; and (2) 
the various railroad systems were well outlined 1850, and their history has been 
adequately written other authorities. should noted that the the 
English canals brought down date, largely because the interest 
the development internal waterways. appropriate background for the study, 
introductory chapter summarizes the development transportation England be- 
tween the time the Roman occupation and the close the fifteenth century. 

Volume covers the history road-building and inland navigation. Down 
1750, some progress had been made supplying the country with roads adaptable 
needs, but for six months the year fully majority the highways were 
such poor condition make access good markets very difficult. After 1750 more 
attention was given the subject good roads, and this was due chiefly greater 
need. England was then about enter upon era great industrial expansion. Her 
foreign trade also was expanding, stimulated part least the extension the 
Empire into the four corners the earth. The importation raw materials, the 
growth manufactures, the exportation manufactured goods the colonies and 
the Continent combined quicken internal trade well. industry was not 
checked, the cost transportation must reduced minimum and the means 
transportation increased. Hence the development roads and the building canals. 
The profession road engineer evolved. The first was John Metcalfe, native 
Yorkshire, who constructed several important highways Yorkshire and 
Others followed, each turn leaving his impress. The two most distinguished names 
are those Thomas Telford and John Macadam—the latter remembered several 
countries today macadamized roads. The important work these famous engineers 
and their influence upon road building and legislation England are well set forth 
the author. the close the period, the main roads England and many crossroads 
well were condition befitting nation whose position industrially and commer- 
cially was supreme. 

The improvement rivers, the building canals, and the ultimate application 
steam power the propulsion boats the canals and rivers are well set forth. 

Volume concerned with the evolution the railways, the effect steam upon 
road transportation, and the competition railways and canals. Altogether, the two 
volumes contain nine chapters varying length from over 140 pages. There are 
numerous appendixes containing interesting statistical and other data. extensive 
bibliography upwards pages included. There are good maps the 
roads England and Wales, and the canals and early railroads the country. 
map showing the railroads England and Wales about the middle the nineteenth 

has been reproduced from Collins’s Railway Map England. 

whole, the two volumes constitute detailed scholarly contribution transpor- 
tation literature and correspond somewhat with Meyer’s recent volume dealing with the 
history transportation the United States and published the Carnegie Institution 
Washington (Publ. 215 one their series important works Contributions 


Economic empire, The Great Britain welding together. Map. 
The Americas, Vol. 1918, No. pp. 1-6. 


Fox, Geographical aspects the Channel tunnel. Map, diagr., ill. 
Geogr. Vol. 50, 1917, No. pp. 106-116 (discussion, pp. 113-116.) 


after the war. vii and 137 pp.; diagrs. Dutton 
Co., New 1916. [An admirable survey agricultural reconstruction 


Britain, its possibilities and problems. 


Lucas, The beginnings English overseas enterprise: prelude 
the Empire. 203 pp.; index. Clarendon Press, Oxford, and Oxford University Press, 


THE EVLEW 

JACKMAN, The development transportation modern England. Vol. 
New York, 1917. $2.15. 9x6. 
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AFRICA 
GENERAL 


Brown, G., edits. The guide South and East Africa, for the use 
tourists, sportsmen, invalids, and settlers. 1916 edit. and 773 
index. Sampson Low, Marston Co., Ltd., London, and Juta Co., 

This annual has been issued for more than twenty years. has grown much 
quantity and quality information and undoubtedly the best periodical compendium 
large variety data, including geographical, relating the southern half 
Africa. The best sources information are used the compilation. shows what 
localities stand for economic, developmental, and many other senses. The pages 
given ‘‘Gold South Africa’’ will interest not only mineralogists and miners but 
general readers also. Even when only few lines are given topic the vital point 
Nearly score facts about Port Alfred are given third page. 
The book does not say that one the most charming spots all South 
but the reader gets the impression and correct. The maps Philip London are 
excellent. 


maps, 
Cape Town, 


Nel Mar Rosso: Rendiconto una missione inviata dalla Societa 
Africana Aprile-Luglio, 1913. and 191 pp.; map, 
Africana Naples, 1914. 10x7 
The information this book contains was collected the author 1913. 

sent out the Italian African Society study the and commercial 
tions the Red Sea ports and the regions tributary them. The ports describes 
and characterizes are Ports Said and Suez; Port Sudan, the chief harbor the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan; Suakin, which has been largely replaced the Anglo-Egyptian trade 
Port Sudan; Massawa, the leading port the Italian colony Eritrea; also the 
inland town Asmara the highland Eritrea, now the capital the colony and 
the outfitting point for caravans the Abyssinian trade; and Asab near the southern 
end the Red Sea, which serves the narrow hinterland between the sea and the heights 
the Abyssinian plateau. 


The Arabian port Aden discussed because greatly facilitates the trade that 


eta 


was 


springing between these east African regions and the Far East; for the Red 


Sea ports are only way stations, their business with the Far East being transshipped 
either east west Aden. 

Port Sudan the wonder all these Red Sea ports. For years Suakin, connected 
rail with Berber the Nile, was the port through which was sent and received the 
growing trade all the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. But since 1906 the railroad from 
the Nile has been extended north Suakin Port Sudan, which now the outlet 
and inlet most the trade with the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. The trade this port 
1912 was about $5,000,000, nearly three times great 1909. 

Massawa, the leading port the Italian eolony Eritrea, naturally controls the 
larger part the trade with the hinterland that the northeastern Sudan 
and northern Abyssinia; but Port Sudan the north and Djibouti the south 
taking away much its trade. 

The book worthy contribution the economic geography part the East 
African seaboard that growing importance with the development its hinterland. 

ADAMS 


are 


GIANNITRAPANI, Problemi coloniali. Boll. Reale Soc. Geogr. Italiana, Vol. 
1917, No. 7-8, pp. 564-567. Rome. review ‘‘L’Africa dopo guerra 
Orazio Pedrazzi, Florence, 1917.] 


Lyons, The distribution pressure and the air circulation over northern 
Africa. Maps. Quart. Royal Meteorol. Soc., No. 182, Vol. 43, 1917, pp. 116-150 
London. 


African Trail. 222 pp.; ills., bibliogr., index. African 
adventurers. 119 pp.; ills., bibliogr. Central Committee the United Study 
Foreign Missions, West Medford, Mass., 1917. cents each. [These are 
the latest Miss Mackenzie’s exceptional books. She gifted writer, has lived 
long among the primitive Bantus West Africa, knows what they think and feel, and 
writes them with rare insight, with affectionate ion the good she finds 
them, and with sympathy for their shortcomings.—C. A.] 
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introduction the study African languages. Translated 
Werner. 169 pp.; map. Dutton Co., New York, and Dent Sons, 


Ltd., London, $1.75. 


METCALFE, CHARLES. Railway development Africa, present and future. 
Geogr. Journ., Vol. 47, 1916, No. pp. 3-21 pp. 17-21). [Abstracted 
the Review, Vol. 1916, pp. 


Africa, 1:250,000. Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Sheets 54-P (Abu Zabad); 66-C 
(Roseires). Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and French Equatorial Africa, Sheet 77-B (Deim 


Survey Khartoum, 1915-1917. 


ASIA 
TURKEY ARABIA, CAUCASIA, IRAN 


JR. The war and the Bagdad Railway: The story Asia 
Minor and its relation the present conflict. 160 pp.; map, ills. Lip- 
pincott Co., Philadelphia, 1917. $1.50. 8x5. 

The history Turkey record traffic and transportation. well 
has the author been aware this that has brought together history the incep- 
tion and progress the Bagdad Railway and sketch the history Asia Minor 
its relation the great civilizations antiquity. From these the reader ac- 
quires just intimation the value the control the highway connecting the 
Bosporus and the Persian Gulf—particularly affects the domination the Near 
East. 

The problem fundamentally one geography, and this the author alludes only 
part. Ratzel, however, had previously developed the idea his usual masterly 
fashion, showing that periods prosperity Asia Minor corresponded periods 
which roads were adequately policed and travel was safe. This condition was exist- 
ence some six centuries before Christ and lasted through Byzantine times. But the 
coming the Turks brought devastation and stopped human Poverty 
grew travel diminished. Later crushing blow land travel Asiatic Turkey was 
the cutting the Suez Canal and the consequent diversion traffic sea 
lanes. The construction the Bagdad Railway will help restore the region’s ancient 
prosperity. 

phase Germany’s schemes the story the negotiations which 
led German control this important railway deserves attentive reading. The author 
writes with historian’s breadth view, giving all the while step-by-step account 
which has managed crowd amazing wealth detail. The close co-operation 
the government with private financial institutions Germany prominently brought 
out. But throughout his pages Professor Jastrow has tendency present the German 
the Bagdad Railway history, and deals with British activity the spirit 
the German writers who have dwelt this much-discussed topic. One feels, moreover, 
that would have added the value his work presenting clear analysis 
the reasons why Germany was allowed much free scope Turkish enterprises 
Great Britain and France. 

his survey Asia Minor antiquity Professor Jastrow covers familiar ground. 
Yet assigns Hittite the Aryan group languages and attributes the origin the 
people the steppes southern Russia without presenting his proofs. The point 
sufficient importance present have deserved better support. 

The map accompanying his text shows railways pre-war Turkish territory. The 
Bagdad line emphasized means red color, but doubtful whether the three 
branches shown northern Mesopotamia actually exist. The side line Felujah, built 
the British after the capture Bagdad, not indicated. Neither the line con- 
necting Palestine with Egypt shown. this region the map contains the Turco- 
Egyptian boundary stood prior the rectification 1906. These omissions, 
however, not impair the usefulness Professor Jastrow’s work. More than passing 
due him for his able treatment the Bagdad Railway problem its historical 
setting. LEON 


GIOVANNI. Palestina nella geografia nella storia. Boll. 
Reale Soc. Geogr. Italiana, Vol. 1918, No. 3-4, pp. 272-285. Rome. 


The influence the rise the Ottoman Turks upon the 
routes Oriental trade. Ann. Rept. Amer. Hist. Assoc. for the Year 1914, Vol. 
pp. 127-133. Washington, C., 1916. the Oriental trade routes the 
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sixteenth century ascribed the discovery the Cape route rather than the 
rise the Ottoman Turks. 


MASTERMAN, The Jordan Valley and its lakes. Map, diagrs., ills. 
Geogr. Journ., Vol. 51, 1918, No. pp. 193-215 (discussion pp. 


STEFANI, CARLO DE. Cenni geografia fisica sulla Palestina. Boll. Reale 
Soc. Geogr. Italiana, Vol. 7, 1918, No. 3 4, pp. 286-294. Rome. 


Warp, DEC. Weather controls over the fighting Mesopotamia, Pales- 


tine, and near the Suez Canal. Scientific Monthly, Vol. 1918, No. pp. 289-304. 


Central Asian Soc., Vol. 3, 1916, Parts II-IIT, pp- 40 


our 
59 (discussion pp- 57-59). 


Palestine. sheets: North Sheet, printed with additions and corrections 

1916; South Sheet, printed with additions ond corrections 

1:168,960 inch mile. Geographical Section General Staff No. 2747, 
War Office, London, 1915-16. 


CHINA 


DINGLE, EDWIN JOHN, edit. The new atlas and commercial gazetteer China: 
work devoted its geography resources and economic commercial development. 
Containing bi-lingual maps with complete indexes, and many colored graphs. Com- 
piled and translated from the latest and most authoritative surveys and records the 
staff the Far Eastern Geographical Establishment. 2nd edit. North-China Daily 
News and Herald Ltd., Shanghai, 1918. Taels 90. 22x16. [This work importance 
because reflects familiarity with local conditions. railroads particularly 
date. The maps which form the bulk the atlas are the customary political 
type, with wealth place names. The name each place given Chinese 
ters and English transliteration. regards treatment the maps show certain weak- 
ness and ungeographical interpretation (possibly due native craftsmanship) which 
likewise characteristic the maps published the Chinese Maritime Customs. 


AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIA 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND 


the flight zone. Australian Monthly Weather Rept. J Me teorol. Abstract, Vol. t, 1913, 
No. pp. 371-374. Melbourne, 1917. 

Australia. 156 pp.; maps, ills., bibliogr., index. (The Cambridge 
Manuals Science and Literature.) University Press, Cambridge, and Putnam’s 
Sons, New York, 1916. cents. |About half this little book devoted 
physical conditions and natural resources; the remainder social and 
political considerations. 

The flowing wells western Queensland. Maps, diagrs. 
Queensland Journ., Vols, 30-31, 1914-16, No, 16-17, pp. 1-29 pp. 23- 
2%). the main problems Australian geology’’ concerned with the nature 
and probable duration the flowing wells. 


Some anthropological considerations Queensland and 
the history its ethnography. bibliogr. Royal Soc. Vol. 
29, 1917, pp. 


WORLD WHOLE AND LARGER PARTS 


HERBERTSON, J., edits. The Oxford Survey the British 
Empire. Vol. General survey, including administration, legal problems, 
history, defence, education, acclimatization, mapping, commerce, communi- 
cation, migration. viii and 386 pp.; Vol. The British Isles and Mediter- 
ranean possessions (Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus). xii and 596 pp.; maps, diagrs., 
ills., index. The Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1914. 14s. 

useful series, concentrating and part interpreting the important facts relative 
the growth and present status the British Empire. The first the 

series deal with the component parts the Empire classified regionally. Volyme 
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devoted the British Isles, may taken indication the unusually broad 
scope the treatment. Physical and human aspects are discussed sections each con- 
tributed authority the particular aspect. Much condensed information given, 
and results the most recent research are embodied therein. The chapter climate, 
Kendrew, makes reference such important but often neglected data 
frequency, intensity, and diurnal period rainfall; the amount and distribution 
sunshine; and the frequency and distribution fog. The evolution British vegeta- 
tion, particularly the forest period, and its decline are discussed Moss. 
The valuable work now being the British Ethnographical Survey, organ- 
ized Fleure and James part the activities the Guild Gradu- 
ates the University Wales, utilized the chapter races and languages. 
Nearly hundred pages are given ‘‘life and under 
rural and urban conditions, material highly relative the ultimate geographical prob- 
lem—the where and why population distribution. The last chapters, devoted the 
islands of.the home waters and the Mediterranean, form interesting group. This 
sectional treatment, however, suffers somewhat from the defects its merits. The 
close interweaving geographical causes and events lost. miss the geographical 
atmosphere that permeates Mackinder’s Britain and the British Seas.’’ The chapters 
agriculture, minerals, production, and trade contain many data for human geography, 
but such interpretation may found Mackinder’s chapters metropolitan 
and industrial England; and despite the wealth information the seas and sea 
fisheries miss also the feeling insularity and its effects strongly impressed 
Mackinder. 

The sixth volume some the social and political problems confronting the 
Empire. includes sections administration Sir Charles Lucas and mapping 
British territories Colonel Close—a sufficient indication the authoritative 
nature the series. ‘‘Some Aspects Imperial Commerce and Communications,’’ 
Howarth, closes the survey. This last section, while short, valuable. 
accompanied map showing striking fashion the character intercolonial com- 
and calls attention the important work the Royal Commission the 
natural and resources the Empire. 

The volume Africa was reviewed the Review, Vol. 1916, 70; and that 


Australasia Vol. 1918, pp. 380-381. 


Buntine, L., geography the British Empire. viii 
and 166 pp.; maps, diagrs., ills., indexes. University Press, Cambridge, and Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York, 1916. $1.10. 10x7%. [The first edition (1913) was reviewed 
the Review, Vol. 1916, 324. The present second edition increased two 
sections, boundaries general and particular the British 


and Asia. The steppe political factor; Russia 
Asia: The North-East Passage; Russia Asia: The South-East Passage; Ger- 
many’s opportunity; China India? Map. The Table, No. 31, 1918, June, 
pp. London. 


Strategic importance, The, the world’s coaling stations. Ills. The 
Americas, Vol. 1918, No. pp. 7-13. 

CH. Presentation des statistiques commerce 
francaises: Apercu statistique mouvement des principaux 
produits des colonies pendant période décennale 1904-1913. 

Trans. Internat. Congr. Tropical Agric. Held the Imperial Inst., London, 
June 1914, Vol. pp. 543-585. Internat. Assoc. for Tropical Agric., London, 
1917. 


MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY 
SURVEYING AND GEODESY 


Tacheometer surveying, with special notes plotting, care 


and instruments, field work, and calculations. and 148 pp.; 
maps, diagrs. Spon, Ltd., London, and Spon Chamberlain, New York, 


1916. $2.00. 
book intended more especially for the information those future mem- 
bers, present junior members, the engineering profession whose work has not yet 
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familiarized them with the methods now almost exclusively employed 
making engineering surveys countries other than England.’’ The author attempts 
‘‘give such information the actual handling instruments the field, the 
methods adopted for working out busy offices, will enable the student 
teach himself the practice which based upon theory.’’ Certainly the United 
States, where transit and stadia and plane table methods have reached such high 
stage development, this book will make little appeal. addition the tacheometer 
and its use, short chapters are devoted the planimeter and slide rules. 


JAMES GORDON STEESE 


Investigations gravity and isostasy. 196 
diagrs., ills., index. Coast and Geodetic Survey Serial No. 50. 
1917. 


BrowN, Determination the earth’s shape simultaneous astro- 
nomical observations North and South America. Proc. 2nd Pan 


Ame r. Sct. 
Congr., 27, 1915, Jan. 1916, Vol. Section Astronomy, Meteorology, and 


Seismology, pp. 271-280 pp. 274-280). Washington, C., 1917. 


GANNETT, Geographic tables and formulas. 4th edit. 388 
index. Geol. Survey Bull. 650. Washington, C., 1916. 


maps, 
Washington, C., 


pp.; diagrs., 


McCaw, Resection survey. Diagrs. Geogr. Journ., Vol. 52, 1918, No. 
pp. 105-126 pp. 123-126). 


CARTOGRAPHY 


Elements military sketching and map reading. 3rd edit., revised. 


and 100 pp.; maps, diagrs., Van Nostrand Co., New York, 1917. 
6x4. 

this edition, Captain Barnes has added chapters map reading and landseape 
sketching. convenient size carry the pocket, this book condenses much valu- 
able practical information into very small compass. The subject contours 
excellently explained and illustrated. The making road sketch position 
sketch explained detail. sketching, the system references and 
designation targets use the musketry school and adopted for the army 
JAMES GORDON STEESE 
GRIEVES, Military sketching and map reading. pp.; maps, United 

States Infantry Assoc., Washington, C., 1917. $1.00. 


This little book intended Captain Grieves meet the requirements the 
educational institutions operating under the War Department. 
map reading and five lessons military sketching. 
and methods employed, 


contains ten lessons 
Each lesson the means 
all extraneous matter has been eliminated. Numerous 
simple problems and illustrations illuminate the text. Instruction sketching 
limited to orthographic projection. Chapter 15 describes in detail different types of 
topographical reconnaissance reports. appendix are 


given suggestions for 
training camps. 


JAMES GORDON STEESE 


Training manual topography, map reading, and recon- 
151 pp.; maps, diagrs., ills. Corps Engineers, Army, Washington, 
C., 1917. 


How read ordnance maps: Practical hints for officers. 
geography classes, student teachers, etc. pp.; diagrs. George Philip Son, Ltd., 
London, 1915. 6d. 


HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 
GEOGRAPHY 


Distribution 


B., edit. The freedom the seas the right which belongs the 
Dutch take part the East Indian trade: dissertation Hugo Grotius. 
Translated with revision the Latin text 1633 Ralph Van Deman Magoffin. 
and pp.; index. (Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division 
International Law.) Oxford University Press, New York, 1916. 
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THE GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEW 


German foreign-trade organization, with supplementary statistical 
material and extracts from official reports German methods. 182 pp. Bur. 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce Misc. Ser. No. 57. Dept. Commerce, Washington, 
C., 1917. [See especially the chapter summarizing the development German 
merchant shipping. 


HISTORY GEOGRAPHY AND EXPLORATION 


PUMPELLY, RAPHAEL. reminiscences. Vol. xiii and 438 pp., maps, ills.; Vol. 

and pp. 439-844, maps, ills., index. Henry Holt Co., New York. $7.50. 9x6, 

These two volumes are worthy memorial more than eighty years crowded 
From any one many points view they deserve honorable space our 
shelf; whether geologist geographer, archeologist diplomat, scholarly 
traveler, Pumpelly interesting. With precocity and persistence worthy Edison 
Franklin, noted geological features Corsica when most lads would spending 
summer holidays tennis courts. early 1860 was fighting Apaches and Mexi- 
the intervals mining tour our southwestern frontier. Next year the 
Japanese government called upon him for report the mineral wealth their 
country, and relates his political, social, and scientific experiences that interesting 
period preceding the advent the new régime 1868. makes narrative unique 
value, for, while Morse, who went Japan 1877, had official posi- 
tion, Pumpelly traveled might have traveled favored samurai the days Taiko 
Sama. 

China was also opened him Imperial favor. Memorable among his journeys 
was that the upper waters the Yangtze when the Taiping Rebellion was still 
smoldering. Whilst the training recorder forbids latitude the expres- 
sion political opinions, note that the matter our relations with 
China and Japan the author stood almost alone supporting the view that our policy 
should that the broadest generosity cultivating the good will those two great 

1903-04, when approaching man’s allotted term years, undertook what 
describes the most interesting part his life, expedition Central Asia. Less 
stirring perhaps but less important are the records services home—on the 
Geological Survey, the Northern Transcontinental Survey, and the exploration 
mineral resources various parts the country. 

What the author has done has been well done. Like other brave men who served 
science the risk their lives has told his story simply, honestly, and therefore 
effectively. has been read with grateful pleasure. POULTNEY BIGELOW 


BRUNHES, JEAN. géographie Ills. Rev. Géogr. Annuelle, Vol. 
1914-15, pp. 1-71. Paris. [Abstracted the Review, Vol. 1916, 234.] 

G., edit. European treaties bearing the history the United 
States and its dependencies 1648. and 387 pp.; index. Carnegie Institution 
Fublication 254. Washington, C., 1917. 10x6%. [The forty documents (some 
appearing print for the first time) here brought together illustrate the diplomatic 
aspect the struggle among the maritime powers Europe for trade and territorial 
possession the New World from its 1648, date the Treaty West- 
phalia. clarify the history the conflicting claims between the first contestants, 
Spain and Portugal, documents prior the former date are included, the volume open- 
ing with the papal bulls 1455 and 1456 which gave Portugal exclusive rights the 
region south Cape Bojador, through and beyond Guinea. The volume concludes with the 
Treaty Miinster between Spain and the Netherlands, wherein the Iberian power first 
publicly acknowledged the rights other nations the Indies. the case each 
text and translation are given, preceded introduction and bibliography. 


Geography relation war. Diagrs. Scottish Geogr. 
Vol. 33, 1917, No. 11, pp. 498-507. [The author claims that geography, including 
therein the cognate parts the sciences from which borrows, has more military sig- 
nificance than all other branches standard taken together’’ and urges the 
adequate recognition geography education. illustrates his thesis examples 
showing the importance map reading and the interpretation physical facts. 
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